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OUR AUTHORS 


. . . in this tssue 


REV. JOHN E. RANSOM, author | 


of our article on helping counselors to | 


i jade 


grow, both personally and in service 
to the camp, through use of an evalu- 
ation instrument, is Minister of Chris- 
tian Education at Westminster Presby- | 
terian Church, Portland, Ore., and) 
also director of the Presbytery’s camp. | 


BARBARA ELLEN JOY, who. 
wrote the unique “Old Camping 
Books Make Profitable Reading,” is so 
well known to ACA’ers as to make 
biographical treatment here unneces- 
sary. She is a past national president 
of the Association, and long-time di- 
rector of the Joy Camps for girls, 10 
northern Wisconsin. 





AS EVERY camp director knows, good food is 
an important part of successful camp operation. 
PROF. PAUL J. LATZER, Rider College protes- 
sor of business organization and personnel man- 
agement, knows whereof he speaks in his “How 
to Get Along Happily With Your Food Staff,” 


since his article is based on actual in-camp ex- 
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perience as a kitchen and dining room manager. 


DOROTHY G. BALDWIN, who offers “A 
Helpful Solution to a Common Riding Problem,” 
is the director of Pine Log Camp, Luzerne, N. Y. 





She speaks from experience on the value of stand- | | 
ardized riding instruction. i _ -~s 
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“The Important Role of the Camp Nurse” is the title of an illuminating | 
article written by Etizabeth C. Paine, R.N. Fifteen years of camp nursing, in | 
addition to extensive public-health nursing, qualify Mrs. Payne to write with | 
authority on this subject. | 


AGNES M. CARLSON, who is currently heading up the Food Questions | 
and Answers Department, lives in Ithaca, N.Y., where she is an assistant | 
professor of institution management, with the New York State College of | 
Home Economics at Cornell University. Her particular specialty is quantity 
tood service and kitchen planning. She is well-known to many ACA people | 
in the East, since she was featured on two recent New York Section annual 
conferences. 

Miss Carlson’s associate at the College and in the Camping Magazine Food 
Column, is Dorothy M. Proud, who is currently enjoying a sabbatical. 


“FASTER, FASTER!” is ine unusual title of our “After Taps” feature this 

, month. MARY L. NORTHWAY, the author, has been absent from our columns 
_ for some time; her return is sure to be welcomed by many readers who have 
missed her easy style and abundant common sense. Director of Research at the 
University of Toronto Institute of Child Study, Miss Northway has also been | 
active in camping circles both in Canada and the United States. 

| | AND SCHEDULED for next month: “How to Operate a Camp Bicycle | 
Program” is an interesting picture story. “Preparation Pays Off” is the title | 
of a dramatic article, with a powerful point on camp safety, “21 Ideas on | 
Camp Promotion” is full of the kinds of promotion tips all camp directors find 
useful at this time of year. | 
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In addition to these three, 11 more fine articles are scheduled for your | 
February Camping Magazine. Plus all the ACA news, and the usual interesting 
| and helpful departments. Don’t miss it! | 
952 | Campi 1952 
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SPARK YOUR SPORTS 
PROGRAM WITH A 


Sailfich cveer: 


Since it was first featured by Life maga- 
zine, millions have seen the SAILFISH in 
action at a famous girl's camp on tele- 
vision and in the newsreels. 


Here are the reasons this new fun-boat is 
so ideal for camps and campers: 


LOW COST... 
FLEET of Sailfish for 
ordinary sailboat. 


POPULARITY ... Campers love its thrill- 


ing speed and nimble performance. 


SAFETY .. . Swamp-proof, pontoon-type 
hull is easily righted when capsized. 


SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN ... No soaking. 
No mooring. Beached or stored anywhere 
in small space. 


PORTABILITY .. . Easy to transport on 


trips, or from one camp to another. 


VERSATILITY ... Transforms from sail- 


boat to paddle board in a few seconds. 


»- You can buy a whole 
the cost of ONE 





Courtesy Luther Gulick Camps 


Three Sailfish sizes (10, 12’ and 14’) from 
$179, complete with sail. Two easily as- 
sembled Kits from $139.50. Prices are f.o.b. 
factory. Special discounts on camp fleets. 


Write for illustrated literature and full in- 
fcrmation to ALCORT, Inc., 1172 North 
Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


Sail Pa) 
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Likes Idea Exchange 


Thought your November 1951 issue 
was excellent. Liked particularly the 
Kitchen Improvement and Food Ques- 
tions and Answers pages. 

I strongly recommend that the “Idea 
Exchange” suggested in a letter from 
Iron Rail Camp be expanded into a 
monthly feature. Ask her for descrip- 
tions of her Indian Peace Festival and 
Folk Festival. I'll be glad to write up 
our annual (August) Christmas Party. 
We also have a “Boys Day” in which 
the boys run the camp, while the coun- 
selors rehearse their lines for the an 
nual Counselor's Minstrel Show. 

Davia S. Keiser 
Camp Lenape 
Philadelphia 


All right, Miss Booth (Iron Rail 
Camp) send in your descriptions, And 
you too, Mr. Keiser. Same goes for 
other camp directors with ideas they'd 


like to share.—kd. 


Good Program Resources 


[ recently had a letter from a mem- 
ber of the new Gulf States Section of 
ACA, telling of their tall meeting. The 
writer told me of a follow-up to a dis- 
in which I asked the 


outdoor 


cussion we had, 


question, ~Are using 


peop!e near you who could help giv 


you 


your campers a ‘feeling’ for the out 
ot doors? | 
One director, Howard Allen oi 


Camp Waukaway, in Mississippi, re- 
ported something like this: 

“He said that as a result of the dis- 
cussion, he had gone home and gotten 
Jim, an old mink trapper in the area, 
to be one of his counselors. While Jim 
isn't a particularly well educated man, 
he is the kind who can 
the woods’ and knows the habits of a/i 
the birds and animals. Jim would take 
the boys on hikes inal make them 

(Continued on page 8) 
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MINIATURE 
BOWLING ALLEYS 
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* Ok 


They'll keep your campers 
playing . . . mornings, 
afternoon and evenings! 


GREAT EXERCISE 


10 Ft. and 14 Ft. Long 
THEY'RE PRICED RIGHT! 
Real pin action -—— Real balls to bowl bo 
NO PIN BOYS NEEDED! 


PINS AUTOMATICALLY RESET ' 
NOT A COIN SLOT MACHINE Ho 
A WHOLESOME GAME a 


BUILT IN ONE UNIT 
READY TO OPERATE 
EASILY TRANSPORTABLE 


SEND FOR 16MM. COLOR MOVIES 
(loaned free) SHOWING HOW INVIT- 
ING THEY ARE IN NATURAL COLORS 
and HOW CLEVERLY THEY OPERATE. 
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Write Us for Your 


onlgae 19 
SOUND FILMS . 


THOUSANDS OF REELS 
FEATURES - WESTERNS - CARTOONS 
SPORTS and SERIALS 


ROSHON 


2200 RKO Blidg., Radio City 20, ' 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittcburgh 2 \ 
128 No. Court Square, Memphis 3 \ 
255 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 3 
1005 Broadway, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

105 Forrest Ave., Atlanta 3 


Order KINGPIN Early 
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Mr. Anthony Sousa, pro- 
prietor, standing in front 
of his fine array of Sexton 
Foods for Restricted Diets. 








JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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Folks whose diets must be free from salt or sugar especially 
appreciate the taste and flavor of Sexton Green Label foods. 









Their perceptive tastes recognize that something extra 
which for three generations has made Sexton a buy word 
among discriminating clubs, hotels, restaurants—and now 
makes them sought after by leading retail food purveyors. 
Under the Sexton Green Label you can select from a wide 
variety of fruits and vegetables, packed especially for dia- 
betics and others on a restricted diet, and approved by the 
American Medical Association. 


















































Model F—40 Ib. Cap.—$379.00 
Model F—60 lb. Cap.—$479.00 


Ideal For Hotels, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Restaurants, Requir- 
ing Permanent Installations 


F.O.B. 


With a Univex Vegetable Peeler you can save 
25% of a vegetable — and the most nutritious 
part too. In just about one minute it peels from 
40 to 60 Ibs. of carrots, potatoes, etc. Ordinar- 
ily, it takes over an hour to peel the same quan- 
tity by hand. 

Univex Vegetable Peelers are durably built of 
non-rusting, stainless steel, can be easily and 
quickly installed. The vegetables are peeled and 
washed at the same time. 

An automatic timer controls the operation and 
prevents overpeeling . . . heavy, rugged con- 
struction assures long life. 


NIVERSAL 


NDUSTRIES 


372 MYSTIC AVENUE—SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 
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then t 


first tor complete selections of camp uniforms, apparel! and 


utilities ... 


first for fine quality, tested for endurance and washability 


first for experienced guidance and advice by our trained 


personnel... 


FErSwEo in the favor of camp directors who have made 
Wanamaker’s Camp Shop their official outfitters. 


WANAMAKER'S CAMP SHOP 
FOURTH FLOOR MARKET 


aps 


FOUNDED IN PHILADE!.PHIA 





FAMED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


0 camp?! 





aware of things in the woods that they 
had never seen or noticed before. Afte: 
Jim caught on to what was needed, he 
was of tremendous importance in the 
lives of the boys, and the boys ‘loved 
him to death.’ ” 

I thought this might provide a lead 
for some material for the magazine, 
and might even start a run of com- 
ments on how people use such local 
talent to promote understanding of the 
out of doors. 


Catherine T. Hammett 
Derrybrook 
South Londonderry, Vt. 


Use of Jim’s talents sounds like « 
wonderful idea! There must be scores 
of other such people around the coun- 
try. Send in your own experiences in 
use of local talent, so we can share 
them with others—kd. 


Building New Camp 
You have been referred to us as one 
of the best sources tor information re- 
garding buildings, types of materials, 
specifications, etc., for a youth-camp 
site. We are anticipating building a 
camp in Nebraska with a capacity ol 
approximately 200 youth. 
Would you be so kind as to 
let us know where we could obtain 
building plans, or from what 
source we might obtain prefabricated 
cabins, if such are suitable for camps 
in your opinion. 
Robert L. Osmunson 
Nebraska Conference, Seventh-day 
Adventists, Lincoln, Neb. 


Data sent.—kd. 


Camping Fact File 

I have read with interest the No 
vember issue of Campine. As a result, 
| am interested in obtaining .. . 
“The Camping Fact File.” Who should 
I contact in order to obtain this? 

The pocket-size directory which the 
Allegheny Section developed _ last 
spring would also be nice to have. 
Who should I contact concerning this: 

Jack M. Tyree 
Assoc. State 4-H Club Agent 
Blacksburg, Va. 


The “Fact File” was published by 
ACA, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4; 
the Western Pennsylvania camp dt- 
rectory by ACA’s Allegheny Section. 
Harry C. Kneeland, 51 S. Jackson St., 
Pittsburgh 22, 1s president.—kd. 
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COUNSELOR EVALUATION 


By Rev. Joun E. Ransom 


NY FORM DEVELOPED for 
A measurement and evaluation of 
growth in any area of activity will be 
subject to attack. There are so many 
points of variation among individuals 
that it becomes an impossibility to 
standardize through such an_instru- 
ment. However, the accompanying 
schedule has proved itself in actual ex- 
perience and is therefore believed to 
have value. 

Of course, any standard has to be 
revised or modified to suit the parti- 
cular type of camp and the personnel 
of its leadership. Above all, this stand- 
ard is not to be regarded as a grading 
system, wherein the director wields an 
arbitrary hand and chalks up black 
marks for poor behavior, or stars for 
compliance with rules. Nor is it a 
means of intimidation under which 
the counselor is kept neatly in line. 
it is hoped that the counselor will not 
vield to the temptation to excel just 
ior the high rating he may receive. 
"he skilful director can make sure 
‘hat the motivation lies in the larger 
prospect of service and_ personal 
vrowth, rather than in the score to be 
-arned. 

In using this form at our camp, we 
nave it made up in chart form, with 
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space for dates and remarks to the 
right of each item. Each counselor is 
given the evaluation sheet to study be- 
fore he is engaged for the season. He 
is asked to sign an agreement to 
try to live up to it. This copy is re- 
turned to the camp director as part of 
the contract of employment and it is 
this copy which the director uses in 
his scoring. This procedure is followed 
even in the case of counselors who are 
being re-employed for a second or 
third season. 

At the opening of camp each coun- 
selor is given his own copy of the 
form and invited to make his own 
evaluation from week to week. This 
practice enables him to see his own 
weak points as they are being observed 
by the director. He will be better pre- 
pared therefore to understand the 
director’s judgment in the scoring 
that is done. 

Effective use of this instrument de- 
pends upon the weekly personal con- 
ference; one that is informal, frank 
and unhurried. Let the counselor know 
that the scoring and comments are 
held in strict confidence. The director 
should take care not to indulge in com- 
parisons with other counselors, such 
as using a certain counselor as an ex- 
ample of strength or weakness. In this 
conference care should be taken to 
stress points where genuine effort has 


been made, and where unusual prog- 
ress has been observed. Remember this 
is an aid to development, not a deport- 
ment grade. 

As a starting point in the evaluation 
one may be safe to assume that the 
counselor in question is a college stu- 
dent or graduate, has enjoyed what is 
considered a normal upbringing, and 
is earnestly desirous of becoming a 
skilful group leader. It is assumed 
that the experienced camp director 
will recognize the problems in social 
adjustment and psychological complex- 
ities which are, by their nature, likely 
to create serious obstacles in a leader- 
ship situation. He will simply deny 
admission to such applicants. He will 
therefore recognize the wide range of 
individual differences. 

The college freshman for instance 
will require a different starting point 
from that of a college senior. And 
there is to be considered the factor of 
native endowments, such as the natural 
knack for working with children of a 
certain age group. Some people are 
so gifted as to just “have it”—a strik- 
ing personality which radiates joy and 
confidence; an uncanny way of get- 
ting on with everybody. They have 
had from childhood these character- 
istics and have grown up with them 
as native equipment. In certain areas 
of growth they have already reached 


1} 





the maturity level. For this reason a 
symbol has been provided to indicate 
this quality where it exists. 

Recognizing the importance of at- 
titudes in the counselor, ample pro- 
vision is made in this instrument for 
examination in this respect. Impor- 
tant is the counselor’s attitude toward 
others on the camp staff, his ability to 
appreciate fully the objectives of the 
camp, his general outlook upon life, 
his relation to the camp director, his 
willingness to do more than is re- 
quired, and his trustworthiness. 

This evaluation schedule is of fur- 
ther value in that it informs the coun- 
selor of the expectations of the direc- 
tor, of the counselor’s responsibilities, 


and the necessity for his demonstrating 
some progress in his work at camp. 
It provides a sort of job analysis. It 
helps prepare wholesome attitudes 
within the counselor before beginning 
his work. When he places his signa- 
ture at the bottom of the form he is 
not left in doubt about his relation- 
ship. A clear cut and friendly relation- 
ship is established between counselor 
and director at the outset. 

The problem of the director having 
to “call to task’ the recreant coun- 
selor is obviated by the use of this 
system. When a “checking up” is 
necessary, it is done very naturally in 
the weekly conference as a matter of 
normal procedure. As a matter of fact, 


it will be expected by the counselor. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching bene- 
fit of the evaluation schedule comes in 
the end-of-season summing up. On the 
basis of his weekly scoring and per- 
sonal conferences with the counselor, 
the director is in a position to  skil- 
fully appraise his aptitudes and_ his 
points of strength and weakness. Hc 
can then suggest a program of train- 
ing and concentration which will re- 
turn him the following season a tar 
more skilful and willing leader. The 
counselor’s entire future will have been 
conditioned by this experience, to- 
gether with the director’s understand- 
ing and keen perception of his possi- 
bilities. 





Note: The camp director will rate the counselor 
each week, and on this basis indicate a final evalua- 
tion at the close of the season. The following symbols 
will be used. 

O—has given no evidence of progress. 

X—has made effort with some results. 

S—has made normal progress. 

+¢—has made unusual progress 

* —has previously achieved, or holds as native 
endowment. 

N—no opportunity to observe. 


Counselor is to be given copy of this schedule at 
time of employment. Counselor may wish to rate 
himself as the season progresses. 


1. Physical Health 

a) Knows his requirement for sleep and meets it. 

b) Is able to compensate for sleep lost in a way 
that does not impair his service to the camp. 

c) Is consistent in eating habits. 

d) Is free from frequent upsets (headaches, stom- 
achaches, low energy, etc.) 

e) Energy is at top efficiency most of the time. 


2. Emotional Stability 
a) Maintains control at all times. 
b) Unaffected by absence from home. 
c) Keeps even relation with staff. 
d) Able to avoid showing effects of “heart inter- 
ests” to campers. 


3. Spiritual Life 

a) Gives evidence of dedicated religious life in all 
his relationships. 

b) Is sincere in his convictions. 

c) Reveals a loyalty to high principles in the face 
of moral issues. 

d) Carefully prepares and effectively leads in wor- 
ship (i.e., in cabin groups, chapel services, etc). 


4. Adaptability 
a) Adjusts easily to new situation. 


b) Can apply himself to several varying responsi- 
bilities. 

c) Recognizes authority of camp director (or others 
to whom he is responsible), and cooperates well. 

d) Does not let irritating personalities and difficult 
assignments “get him down.” 


5. Personality 


a) Is cheerful most of time. 

b) Attempts to understand opposing points of view. 

c) Avoids moodiness and aloofness. 

d) Genuine interest in people. 

e) Attitude toward life positive. 

f) Associates well with all members of staff and 
avoids concentration upon one or two people. 

g) Is aware of his own shortcomings and tries to 
correct them. 

h) Is always neat in appearance. 


6. Leadership Ability 


a) Makes best use of own ability. 

b) Seeks ways of improving his leadership techni- 
ques. 

c) Always makes preparation for leadership re- 
sponsibility undertaken. 

d) Quick to see leadership need in any given 
situation. 

e) Willingness to carry his full share of responsi- 
bility. 

f) Offers to do more than what is required. 

g) Has genuine interest in campers as individuals. 

h) Shows optimism in trying to accomplish pur- 
poses of camp. 


7. Reliability 


a) Willing to abide by rules camp has set for 
counselors. 

b) Genuine interest in his work (not just drawing 
pay). 

c) Does more than assigned work. 

d) Can be unquestionably trusted when director 
(or any other one in charge) is not present. 

e) Decisions are usually wise. 
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COMPETENT, well-trained stafi 

is necessary to carry out a pro- 
gram not run according to precon- 
ceived schedules. Program should be 
based on continuous planning in which 
staff members try to take into con- 
sideration the needs, desires and inter- 
ests of individuals in their group as- 
sociations. 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
those who are in positions of staff 
leadership, i.e., program director, unit 
directors and the like, must be persons 
who have, in addition to a knowledge 
of camp activities, a real understand. 
ing of individual and group behavior. 
They should have the ability to help 
those counselors for whom they are 
responsible to influence that behavior 
so that positive results might be ac- 
chieved. It is also recognized that the 
camp’s objectives must be fully under- 
stood by all staff members at the time 
of employment, if results are to be 
satisfactory. 

Careful selection of the staff is ot 
primary importance, but it is equally 
important that they receive adequate 
precamp training. Such a course 
might include: 

1. Orientation to camp. 

2. Statement of objectives. 

3. Participation in and learning of 
activities frequently used at camp. 

4. Definite outline of organizational 
structure, including lines of responsi- 
bility and what should be expected by 
way of supervision. 

5. Discussion of normal behavior for 
ige groups, including typical problems 
-xperienced by counselors. 

6. Discussion of social and economic 
oackgrounds of representative campers, 
ind their relation to camp adjustment. 

7. Discussion of role of counselor 
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individual and group _be- 


affecting 
havior. 
8. Discussion of use and writing of 
records. 
9. Participation in setting up sched- 
ule and procedures for beginning of 


camp. 

10. Individual conference of each 
counselor with his staff supervisor. 

Just how much each is stressed will 
depend upon the previous training and 
experience of the staff members. It is 
more frequent that counselors have 
activity skills than they have knowl- 
edge of the needs and interests of 
children. It has been found that the 
democratic attitudes maintained by 
camp directors are important tools in 
teaching the staff to plan democrati- 
cally with their charges. Staff members 
who have helped form plans and pro- 
cedures for their work, and who are 
assisted in governing their own activi- 
ties in this manner, are more apt to 
carry similar methods into their work 
with their groups. 

Each counselor should have some 
person to whom he can turn for help. 
In addition, the training given during 
the pre-camp period should be strength- 
ened throughout the summer by staft 
meetings and individual supervisory 
conferences. These should occur reg- 
ularly and frequently, to give the coun- 
selor a sense of security on the job. 

They also offer the supervisor an op- 
portunity to observe the counselor's 


progress. 





Note: This article has been adapted 
from a portion of “Toward Better 
Camping,” a report of the social work 
consultant project on camping, Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





One-Minute 


Wisdom 


Earlier Registration 

The desire to provide camping 
facilities for as many children as 
possible with limited available funds 
| has| led to minute examination o! 
camping business by men and 
women _ responsible for 
camping operations. 

It was found that the usual prac 
tice of late camp registration led to 
many inefhciencies. Efficient buying 
and stafing depend on anticipation 
of basic requirements. Definite buy- 
ing and stafing commitments were 
dificult to make at many camps 
where there was no knowledge un- 
til opening day of how many chil- 
dren would be in camp. The action 
of one group of camps to change a 
long-standing practice of late regis- 
tration was quite successful. The 
shift reflected itself in the early reg 
istration trends of the Agency 
Camping Business Index. The very 
nature of the agency camps discour- 
ages any attempt to match it with 
private camp registration patterns. 
Sound business practice does, how- 
ever, seem to indicate that better, 
more efhcient business practices may 
be applied by aiming for an earlier 
registration. 


—Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston 


agency 


Quality of Leadership 


A visitor to a Day Camp saw the 
campers making crepe paper flow- 
ers. There was much enthusiasm. 
They had garlands and roses and 
bouquets of sweet peas. The visitor 
asked the counselors if there were 
not some other activity more suited 
to the lovely woodland. “But the 
children are interested,’ was the 
reply. The children 
been just as interested, if not more 
so, in the soil, the water, the plants. 
They would have been just as in- 
terested in following a nature trail 
or making one if advantage had 


would have 


been taken of the opportunities and 
the appeal of the out-of-doors itself. 
Again we return to the quality of 
leadership as the decisive factor in 
the quality of the program. 


—Waulma .4lston, Girl Scouts 
Regional Director 
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Campers Offer Valuable Program Guidance 


VERY CAMP leader, of course, 1s 
H concerned with the aims and 
methods of programming in his camp, 
as well as with best ways in which to 
handle matters of discipline. He wants 
all three to be such as will best meet 
the needs of his campers. It follows, 
therefore, that knowledge of what the 
campers themselves think about their 
wants and needs is important intor- 
mation to have before forming camp 
policy. Two meetings for campers 
only, at a recent New England re- 
gional ACA conference, brought out 
some significant camper ideas in this 
area. The following data have been 
prepared from reports of camper re- 
corders at these meetings. Peggy Lowe 
reported for the girls’ meeting, and 
Robert M. O’Neil for the boys. 
Camping purpose 

“What is the 
program?” was one of the questions 
the campers discussed. For the boys, 
Bob reports: “Most of us were in ac- 
cord in our feeling that a camp, in the 
usual sense of the word, should not 
be a place for work, but rather a 
place for recreation and enjoyment. 
This does not imply that a summer at 
camp should not be a period of ac- 
complishment, but merely that accom- 
plishment or the desire for accomplish- 
ment should not be the primary 
objective of a camp program. 

“After consideration of the subject. 
we concluded that in the case of cer- 
tain boys in need of help in one par- 
ticular field, the director should first 
seek to understand the boy’s entire 
problem and plan an individual pro- 
gram on the basis of this information. 

“Most of us felt that the principal 
long-range purpose of any camp pro- 
gram should be to help boys to become 
better adjusted to the problems of 
later life by being taught to live in 
harmony with other people. In this 
material 


purpose of a camp 


way we discussed both the 
and the spiritual aspects of a camp 
program.” 

“The girls’ meeting,” Peggy writes, 
“decided that the purposes of a camp 
program are: 

1. Learning to work together, get 
ting along with and cooperating with 
all types of people; 

2. Helping to learn responsibility; 

3. Having a program different from 
straight school routine—an_ informal 
flexible program; 
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4. Acquiring skills which follow 
natural interests; 

5. Learning an appreciation of the 
out-of-doors; 

6. Learning and acquiring poise; 

7. Getting a health reserve; and 

8. Furthering one’s education.” 
On choosing activities 

Methods of programming the var- 
ious activities available at most camps 
was the next subject discussed. The 
girls felt, states Peggy, that each camp 
should have “a council made up otf 
campers representing each cabin or 





unit, to help advise the camp director 
and program director. Program should 
tollow somewhat the campers’ likes 
and dislikes. 

“An important point brought out was 
the idea of sampling day, which is a 
two or three-day program where the 
new campers, each with an_ older 
camper, go around to the different 
activities and instructors explain all 
of the phases of it. In this way new 
campers as well as old campers, get 
an idea of program selections and thus 
are able to make a choice. 

“There should also be a certain 
amount of group activity and _ selec- 
tion,” the girls felt. 

In the boys’ meeting, according to 
Bob, “it was evident there were sev- 
eral divergent opinions on this” ques- 
tion of how camp activities should be 
chosen. “Although a satisfactory con- 
clusion seemed far distant at the out- 
set of the discussion, we finally arrived 
at a solution which seemed to satisfy 
a majority of us campers. The most 
significant moment occurred in the 
open vote which was taken on this 
subject of choosing activities. 

“To the first suggestion, that the 
camp should have all or nearly all of 


the power in planning the program, 
not one hand was raised. Nor was any- 
one in accord with the second pro- 
posal; namely, that all such authority 
should rest with the campers. It was, 


therefore, the unanimous opinion of 


all present that camp activities should 
be chosen largely to suit the preference 
of the campers, but that the influence 
of the staff should be present in the 
torm of a ‘guiding hand’ in the organ- 
izing of the program. 

“Logically tollowing this subject and 
yet presenting many different prob. 


lems was the topic, ‘How many camp- 
ers participate in the planning of the 


program in their camps?’ Having 
already voted that campers should be 
entitled to a voice in the choosing of 
their activities it remained to be de- 
cided in what way they might best 
use this power of suggestion. The more 
obvious and more commonly-used 
camp councils and suggestion boxes 
were proposed, but both these methods 
were thought to be somewhat ineffec- 
tive and not always used to the best 
advantage, and were therefore rejected. 
The idea of a town meeting or open 
forum was most favorably received and 
was considered to be an approach to 
the ‘ideal’ method of camper participa- 
tion.” 

Yet another important topic con 
sidered in the girls’ meeting was 
“What can campers do in the way of 
disciplinary actions of the camp?” As 
Peggy reports it: “We felt that some 
times young people will more readily 
follow rules set up by members of 
the campers’ council because they are 
the same age. We strongly feel that 
‘self discipline’ is best, discipline by 
equals next, and discipline by elders 
last.” 
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READING Se 


By Barpara ELLEN Joy 


O THE STUDENTS of organ- 
T iz4a camping, one of the most 
fascinating aspects of the subject is to 
trace the growth of interest in the out- 
doors through literature. The collecting 
of old books on the specific subjects ot 
camping techniques is one satisfactory 
way to pursue the hobby. Another 1s 
to search out old books by men who 
wrote in a philosophical vein on the 
outdoors as a result of their personal 
experiences and observations. Another 
source of such materials was men- 
tioned in CampinG Macazin_E for May, 
1941 as being the accounts and records 
of the life, travels and observations oi 
explorers, traders, pioneers, trappers, 
voyageurs and missionaries who came 
into direct contact with the Indians 
and who lived roughly and close to 
nature in their adventurous life in the 
early days of our country. 

An unremitting pursuit of these in- 
terests for some 25 years reveals sev- 
eral things. First, there aren't many 
“new concepts” about the techniques 
of camping out. New materials and 
supplies, and new gadgets, have made 
many aspects of primitive living easier, 
but the fundamentals are the same. 
Naturally, the newer books on the 
subject stress the application of these 
trail-worn methods to the needs of 
our children, and that is as it should 
be. For the rigors of a cross-country 
trek in 1850 or so are hardly what 
Susie Swazey, fresh from her com- 
tortable home in Midland, U. S. A. 
will expect to find when she goes to 
Camp Tanglewood. On the other hand, 
city-bred Susie might just possibly 
think Tanglewood’s purlieus as wild 
and fearsome as Lewis and Clark 
tound some of their camp sites to be. 
However, such a line of thinking is 
off the subject! 

Second, there do not seem to be 
nowadays so many thoughtful and 
often delightful books written about 
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the art of tramping, caravanning and 
tripping, and nature observation, such 
as those written by John Burroughs, 
Henry Thoreau, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and W. J. Long. Nor are there 
so many books of fiction which are 
based on rugged camping experiences 
similar to those by Dillon Wallace, S. 
E. White and Arthur Heming, for in- 
stance. One name to add to the first 
category is that of the late Aldo Leo- 
pold of Wisconsin who wrote in beau- 
tiful English from his vast store of 
knowledge about those “things natural, 
wild and free’ which he loved so 
much. We seem to have gotten very 
serious about our camping out and, 
although many of the newer books are 
full of “how to do” they stress the 
science and seem to neglect the art. 
The romance, for instance, of “Two 
Little Savages” seems to be hard to 
detect in current literature. 


Third, the emphasis in many of the 
more philosophical books was on the 
“escape” feature of the outdoor life, 
“the revolt against the everlasting dress- 
parade of our civilization,” as C. D. 
Warner put it in 1878 in his book “In 
The Wilderness.” We hear much less 
about this now, for the outdoor or 
travel vacation for adults is taken for 
granted, and organized camping for 
our children is acknowledged as a part 
of their educational and developmental 
regime. Changes in our social struc- 
ture and ways of living can certainly 
be traced through literature of the out- 
doors. 

When a person has a hobby of this 
kind, there is never an end to the 
possibility of finding a treasure. Large 
public libraries are a reliable source, 
also second-hand book stores and local 
rummage sales. Personal attendance is 
not necessary at the book stores, as 
those advertised, for instance, in the 
book section of the New York Times 
will search for titles. Several issue cata- 
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a 
Sane 


logues of “Americana” under which 
heading old books of this nature right- 
fully fall. 

Some springs ago while browsing in 
the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library, in 
between appointments with parents, 
we came across “The Tramp’s Hand- 
book,” by John Lane, printed in Lon- 
don in 1903. There was considerable 
routine information about fires, “road- 
side cookery,’ equipment, and a 23-pg. 
dissertation on the history of tents. 
Other intriguing chapters were titled, 
“A Defense of Vagabondage,” “Cara- 
vans and Carts,’ and “The Ass as a 
Comrade.” Recipes were given for such 
exotic dishes as Irish Brown Fadge, 
Cumberland Singing Hinnie, and 
Chuppatties. In addition, there was a 
bibliography of other published books 
on camping, including fascinating 
titles, among which Lord and 
Baines’ “Shifts and Expedients of 
Camp Life,” with many illustrations, 
published in 1871. The English were 
evidently working hard at their camp- 
ing literature at an early date. 

The oidest camping book in origi- 
nal edition in the writer’s possession 
is “Adventures in the Wilderness, or 
Camp-Life in, the Adirondacks” by H. 
H. Murray, published in 1869. This 
is a “series of descriptive pieces, unen- 
cumbered with the ordinary reflections 
and jottings of a tourist’s book, free 
trom ,the slang of guides, and ques- 
tionable jokes and ‘bear’ stories.’ The 
author, a minister, was widely known 
as “Adirondack Murray.” It hasn’t 
much “how-to-do” in it, but it’s good 
reading. 


Was 


Soon after appeared several books 
with definite advice for good camping 
practice. These we also have. They 
are “How to Camp Out” by John | M. 
Gould, 1877; “Camp Cookery, How to 
Live in Camp” by Miss M. Parloa, 
1878: “Practical Hints on Camping” 
by Howard Henderson, 1882; and 
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“Camping Out” by Arthur A. Mac- 
donell, 1892. 

For years now we have been search- 
ing for a first or perhaps second edi- 
tion of that famous book on camping 

“Woodcraft” by “Nessmuk” whose 
real name was George Sears. It is to 
his memory, that Horace Kephart dedi- 
cated his bible of camping, “Camping 
and Woodcraft,” in 1916. Once in the 
University of Iowa Rare Editions Li- 
brary we were allowed to hold ,a first 
edition in our hand. And we have 
visited his grave in Wellsboro, Pa. and 
seen the famous “limber-go-shiftless 
pocket-axe” which he,devised engraved 
on his stone. Our 14th edition of this 
work is valued, but the hope never 
dies that a more precious one may 
some day ,be found cast out by an un- 
suspecting house-wife and given with 
a sigh of relief to a church rummage 
sale. 

Books on the administrative and or- 
ganizational side ot camping lagged 
behind those on the strictly camping 
phase. In 1913 Mr. G. W. Hinckley 
of the Good Will Farms ,in Maine 
wrote “Roughing it with Boys,” an ac- 
count of the camping trips through 
the state taken by the Good Will boys. 
The first 13 pages give a history of 
camping entitled “The Passing of the 
Camp.” About this time Scouting for 
boys and girls came into the picture, 
Mr. Seton was promoting group en- 
campments through the Woodcraft 
League, and organized camping began 
to receive publicity. I can remembez 
as a youngster reading in a_ Boston 
paper about one of the first Girl Scout 
camps on Cape Cod, and devouring 
the pictures of the “bloomer girls” at 
their sports. Gradually as the need, for 
information grew, books and pamph- 
lets sprung up to meet it. 

In 1921 Mr. Eugene H. Lehman, 
then ,Chairman of the Publications 
Committee of the National Association 
of Directors of Girls’ Camps, started 
that famous series of 11 annual 
‘Camps and Camping” published by 
Spaldings. It is safe to say that no 
other literary effort has had the impact 
on camping philosophy and _ practice 
which these 11 booklets had. Doctors, 
educators and distinguished camp 
directors ,wrote freely and unselfishly 
of their concepts of the theory and 
practice of organized camping. 

One is amazed at re-examing the 
set at the variety of subjects treated, 
the forward-looking ideas, the sensible 
treatment of human relationships with- 
in the total camp group, the emphasis 
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on training, the importance of teach- 
ing skills, the assistance ,in program 
building, and the philosophy of the 
highest ideals in camping which per- 
vade every copy. The ideas and the 
outlook are fresh as a daisy. The term- 
inology is plain and simple, not con- 
founded as is so much of that in our 
current books. The authors, with a 
wide range of general knowledge and 
of camping experience, go right to the 
heart of the matter in hand, the estab- 
lishing in print of the best practices 
in the fast-growing field of organized 
camping. 

One is struck by the calibre of in- 
tellect and background of the men and 
women who were then devoting their 


OO 


movement whose 


lives to this new 
importance they realized, and of the 
great expansion of which they were 
well aware. Of the many in this cate- 
gory we will mention only those who 
have passed on, Miss Laura Mattoon, 

J. Wiltord Allen, Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, Mr. H. W. Gibson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Farnsworth. Every stu- 


dent and practitioner of camping 


should try to get hold of as many 
of these booklets as possible and read 
them carefully. Consideration of their 
contents will inspire us anew. Thev 
present us with the challenge to carry 
on this great organized camping move- 
ment on the high plane on which these 
people started it. 


nestions 


and Answers 


A Department Conducted by Dorothy M. Proud and Agnes Carlson, 
Department of Institution Management, N. Y. State College 
Of Home Economics at Cornell University. 


Keeping track of cost 
Of camp recipes 


Last summer I took time to figure 
the cost of some of the recipes we use 
most often. This helped in planning 
menus and watching my food costs, 
but it took a lot of time. | hope that 
won't have to figure them all next 
year. 

Il now have a list of the foods and 
the cost for a serving. How will I 
know which of these are accurate 
enough to use next season and which 
ones need to be done again?—P.L.C. 


It you haven't kept figures showing 
the costs per pound of meats, per can 
of fruits and vegetables, etc., that you 
used in pricing the recipes, it will be 


ones need to be figured again. I would 
suggest keeping the recipes you price 
on a 5x8 inch card such as the one 
shown. 

This card lists the price of each food 
in the unit in which that food is pur- 
chased. It would be easy to te!l if the 
cost of any foods changed enough to 
make it necessary to reprice the recipe. 
It also gives the size of the serving, 
number of servings, total cost of recipe, 
and cost per serving. 

[ agree with you when you say it 
takes time to price the recipes. How- 
ever, it will be time well spent if you 
can eventually build up a complete 
file of the recipes you use. You can 
start with the ones you use most often, 
and add to the file each year as time 
























































impossible to tell at a glance which _ permits. 
Meat and Vegetable Stew May 1951 May 1952 
Unit | Total Unit | Total | Unit | Total 
Ingredients Amount cost cost cost cost cost cost 
Beef, cubed 15 pounds -69/# | $10.35 
1/4 pound -045/# .O1 
lL pounds -067/# 27 
3 pounds -02L,/# .07 
1 bunch -18/bu. 18 
5/8 pound .08/# .05 
1/6 pound .012/# - 
1/2 teaspoon - ~ 
2 1/2 pounds .22/# 55 
connie all ee ee ee ee 
ize of serving: 3/4 cup Total cost $11.48 
umber of servings: Serving cost $ .228 
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The Important Role of 


The Camp 


: IS IMPORTANT for every camp 
nurse to know that she is not at 
camp just to swab a cut, bandage a 
finger, or give an enema. Even if her 
first-aid duties are so heavy that she 
has time for nothing else, she should 
know that her job is threefold. 

First, she is the director of the health 
ofice. This, most camp nurses are 
aware of, and do well. 

Second, she is sanitary health officer. 
She should know whether the swim- 
ming pool water and the drinking 
water have been tested and approved 
—something usually required by the 
state board of health. She should know 
how many beds may properly be put 
into a cabin; that is, how many square 
feet ought to be allotted to each bed, 
both in the health office and in the 
cabins. She should know how often, 
and with what solution, the wash- 
rooms are cleaned, and whether the 
garbage cans are kept properly covered. 
She should be aware of conditions in 
the kitchen, inasmuch as they affect 
the health of the camp. 

Third, she is the health educator. 
in this capacity she has the right and 
ithe obligation to make clear to the 
campers, as well as the staff, the need 
for enough sleep and rest, and other 
information about health matters. In 
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Vurse 


teaching and carrying on an adequate 
health program, the nurse will need 
the co-operation of all members of the 
staff. 

Where there is more camp sanita- 
tion and health work done, there is 
apt to be less infirmary work. The 
nurse should keep regular office hours, 
hours known to the camp; when 
absent from the infirmary, she should 
leave a notice on the bulletin board of 
the health hut telling where she may 
be found. This does keep her “on 
call,’ but upset stomachs and accidents 
do not wait on office hours. 

Where there is a heavy infirmary 
load of campers confined to bed, the 
nurse should not tie herself down to 
twenty-four-hour duty. Most organiza- 
tion camps provide a nurse’s helper 
who can relieve the nurse in need of 
sleep and rest. Furthermore, it is vital 
that the infirmary be looked upon as a 
place where the sick are cared for only 
temporarily. That is, patients with the 
mumps, the measles, or other illnesses 
which confine them for relatively long 
periods should either be sent home or 
be taken care of by special nurses. It 
definitely is not the obligation of the 
camp nurse to run a summer hospital. 
In emergencies help may be drawn 
from among the staff; thus during wet 
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weather the water front personnel may 
be available for relief periods. The 
camp staff is usually eager to help. 

The new camp nurse will gain a 
great deal of confidence and knowl- 
edge if she can take the time to read 
the daily record books and the annual 
reports of the nurse for previous sum- 
mers. Here she will see what are the 
common accident and plant rashes 
peculiar to that camp, and will learn 
what medications and treatments have 
been used. 


Recommendations 


No nurse should do camp nursing 
in place of taking a vacation. Several 
years ago I was asked to fill in the 
last ten days of a camp season because 
the nurse had “nearly collapsed.” She 
had come directly from a school nurs- 
ing position and was to return from 
camp directly to the school job again. 
Such practice is not fair to the nurse, 
the camp, nor the school. Where the 
nurse can depend upon a rest before 
camp and another rest after camp, she 
may safely try both jobs. 

It has been my impression that the 
older nurse who has flexible living 
habits—that is, one not addicted to in- 
stitutional life—will make the better 
camp nurse. The best one I have 
known was 65 years old; she had been 
doing that sort of work for fifteen 
years. The very young nurse just out 
of school should be ruled out, for 
camp nursing requires maturity and 
experience. 





From an article which appeared in 
The American Journal of Nursing. 








low to Get Along Happily with your Food Sta 


HAT CAN BE DONE to 
\X/ place the relationship of the 


director to his kitchen staff on a stable, 
efficient, and pleasant basis? Without 
doubt many directors feel that their 
kitchen problem is their worst. All too 
common is the “temperamental chet” 
threatening to leave at any moment, 
the distracted steward trying to keep 
the mess routine going, the harassed 
director desperately looking for re- 
placements for kitchen help who do 
not come back after days off. 

On returning after this summer’s 
duties as kitchen and dining room 
supervisor at a typical large New Eng- 
land camp, I investigated the relation- 
ships established between manager, 
steward, and chef in several well- 
managed city institutions. In both 
hotels and boarding schools, I found 
two basic patterns of operation: in one 
of these the managing steward is en- 
tirely responsible for all kitchen activi- 
ties. He hires and fires all kitchen 
help; he plans menus, orders all neces- 
sary foods and supplies, supervises 
waiters, busboys and porters. The chet 
therefore looks to him for instructions, 
ordinarily having no contact with the 
management. 

In the other type of organization, 
the steward neither hires nor fires. He 
plans menus and has charge of the 
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storeroom; he supervises dining-room 
service and cleanliness, but issues no 
orders to the chef. He and the chet 
frequently consult each other, but both 
report on an equal level to the man- 
ager. 

Now, it is customary to employ one 
of these two organizational procedures: 
hybrids rarely work. Experience in- 
dicates that often the dining-room su- 
pervisor who does not hire and fire 
cannot effectively issue orders to the 
chef. And as a rule the situation in 
the camping field is such that the 
director does the hiring, and prefers 
to do the firing, so that the chef in- 
evitably looks to him, not to the 
steward, for orders. 

If it is desired, however, that the 
mess supervisor take entire charge, it 
is vital that the proper relationships 
be established without delay. All three 
must meet the first day, so that the 
director may outline the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of all concerned, includ- 
ing his own. The circumstances under 
which the chef must take orders from 
the steward must be explicitly stated, 
leaving no room for doubt. The re- 
lationships established at this time will 
largely determine the smoothness and 
pleasantness of operations during the 
summer. 

However, the consensus of opinion 


among experienced stewards is that 
the better plan for most summer camps 
is the one in use in the second type 
of institution, in which steward and 
chef both report to the director, mere- 
ly consulting each other informally in 
connection with the menu and supplies 
required. Under this plan, the chef is 
held accountable to the director for 
kitchen sanitation, prompt prepara- 
tion of meals, and control of kitchen 
help. The steward is responsible for 
supervision of waiters, busboys, porters 
or yardmen, for mess hall cleanliness 
inside and out, for food ordering and 
the storeroom. Also, he is often re- 
quired to submit menus for the direc- 
tor’s approval. 

But even if this plan is adopted, it 
would still be well for the director to 
have a joint meeting at the first op- 
portunity to establish routines, and 
outline his own position in the mess 
team. I have left this vital topic for 
the last, because without the proper 
participation of the director-captain, 
the team simply cannot operate satis- 
factorily. Accordingly, I append a list 
of DOs and DON’Ts to outline the 
director’s responsibilities. If observed, 
J am confident that the director will 
find his cooks far less temperamental, 
his steward less worried, and he him- 
self with greater peace of mind. 
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Practical Hints for Kitchen Contentment 


Do's 

Provide adequate, reasonably mod- 
ern kitchen equipment in good work- 
ing condition. 

Make every effort to hire sober, com- 
petent kitchen help at current rates of 
pay. 

Provide a sufficient number of wait- 
ers and busboys. “Camper Waiters” in- 
duced to come to camp without frank 
explanation of their duties are often 
serious causes of trouble. 

Arrange for well-planned menus. 
Menus arranged without full under- 
standing of limitations of cooking and 
refrigeration facilities cause disgruntled 
cooks. 

Provide good laundry service. Under 
camp conditions, fresh whites should 
be provided daily. 

Provide transportation for kitchen 
help on days off. You are not running 
a prison camp, and they must have 
reasonable access to public transporta- 
tion. 

Provide decent living quarters. Com- 
fartable rooms mean. satished help. 





Plan a good layout in the kitchen; 
bad layouts cause fatigue. Lack of 
storeroom or bakery space causes fric- 
tion. 

Insist on prompt return of mess 
equipment borrowed for socials, cook- 
outs or hikes. 

Inform the steward accurately and 
in advance of plans for out-of-meal- 


Hughes Photo, Chicago 
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time feedings such as socials, or par- 
ents’ meals on visiting days. 

Have the kitchen clean and in re- 
pair before arrival of cooks. They are 
readily discouraged by cobwebbed 
kitchens and rusty equipment. 

Give orders through proper channels 
—the steward or chef. 


Dont's 


Require frequent and_ sudden 
changes of menu. 

Make unusual requests of the staff 
for extra duties at evening affairs, 
hikes, picnic or cookouts. 

Permit frequent requests for special 
non-menu foods. You are not running 
a restaurant. 

Permit storage of “private foods” 
around mess hall or in refrigerator. 

Tolerate irregular meal hours, habit- 
ual delays in arrival of campers, early 
diners or stragglers. 

Insist on unreasonable table arrange- 
ments. Seating campers by “bunks” 
when these differ considerably in size, 
makes food portioning difficult, and 
results in shortages and waste. 





Dressing in an Indian costume with 
moccasined feet and a beautiful feath- 
ered war bonnet gives the wearer a 
real thrill. For shows, pageants, or just 
playing Indian, the beauty of the red- 
skin dress is spectacular. 


To make Indian war bonnets tor 
such occasions, first see if your local 
feather dealer can supply you with 2 
sets of 15 to 25 matching turkey or 
goose feathers. (Sometimes a local poul- 
tryman can pluck some dry feathers 
tor you.) Glue or tie with thread 
some little fluff feathers at the top and 
bottom of each quill feather and glue 
a bit of horse hair or thread at the 
tip of each quill. | 

Cut a 244 x 30 inch band from an 
old innertube and notch the edges. 
Cut or punch pairs of holes every two 
inches. Then slip the feathers in posi- 
tion in these holes. With a narrow 
strip of rubber, tie the band to fit the 
campers head, letting any extra trail 
down his back. 


One of a series perpared by Herb 
Sweet, ACA vice-president and op- 
erator of Acorn Farm Camp. 
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The Worlds Largest Hotel 


Takes a Great New Name! 
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Four Major Announcements Made 
on 92 ACA National Convention 


FOUR major announcements, of im- 
portance to all camping people were 
recently made by the 1952 Nationai 
ACA Convention Committee. 

the Hotel— 
largest hostelry in the world—where 


First ot all, Stevens 
the convention will be held April 16 
through 19, 1952, has adopted a new 
name. It is now ofhcially known as 
The Conrad Hilton. The change was 
made, hotel executives said, “as a trib- 
ute to the 
leadership of Conrad Hilton, president 
of the Hilton Hotels Corp.” 

The convention committee's second 
announcement is that Dr. Arthur A. 


inspiration, vision, and 


Schuck, chief scout executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, has agreed to 
deliver one of the major addresses at 
the convention. Dr. Schuck has had a 


20 


distinguished career in youth work, 
covering more than 39 years. Culmi- 
nating this career was his unanimous 
appointment, in 1948, as the highest 
national administrative officer in the 
Boy Scout movement. 

The committee has also secured an 
acceptance as one of. the convention’s 
featured speakers from Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman. Widely known in the field 
of social work, and until his retire: 
ment last year a professor of social 
philosophy at the New York Schoo! 
of Social Work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. Lindeman is well and _ favor- 
ably known by many ACA’ers as a 
result of his long interest in camping. 
He has been visiting professor at 
many universities here and abroad. 

Dr. Lindeman has served as _ presi- 


Arthur A. Schuck 





Eduard C. Lindeman 


eon 


George Campbell 
dent of the National Child Labor 
Committee, is a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
a trustee of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. At this writing, he has 
also been nominated for the 1952 pres- 
idency of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

Lastly, the convention committee 
has secured the services of George 
Campbell as conference song leader. 
Any who heard and enjoyed singing 
with Mr. Campbell at the 1950 St. 
Louis National Convention, will surel\ 
agree with publicity announcements 
which have described him as “Th 
Nation’s Top Song Leader.” 

Suggestion: Make your Convention 
Reservation Now! 
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CHLORINATION 1, Wel 


Stops this kind of shut-down 





Chlorination of your camp water supply is not only ‘good health” 
—it‘s good business,too. Costly shut-downs by health authorities for 
typhoid, dysentery, and other water-borne disease just can't hap- 
pen with Wallace & Tiernan Hypochlorinators on the job. 








These rugged machines have many characteristics designed espe- 


cially for camp operation. Here are some of their main features: Y; 
ees) aa 


we! EES] 


Easy operation — Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 





Compact — The Hypochlorinator and solution crock need 
only four square feet of floor space. 


yan = 





_ Approved — Chlorination is recognized and approved 
by health authorities across the country as a safe, sure 
means of sterilization. 


Dependable — You can count on Wallace & Tiernan 
Hypochlorinators because they are the product of 
36 years experience in all phases of water purification 
and are backed by a nationwide service organization. 





me & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


btai th d th d t f CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
your camp can o ain ese an o er aavan ages rom NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


chlorination. 





See your nearest W&T Representative now to learn how 








Camp on our doorstep 


Camp Directors from New Jersey to Nova Scotia pitch their tents on our camp site. 
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Write or phone Bill Adams, Camp Director. Macy’s, Herald Square, 
New York 1, New York. LAckawanna 4-6000, extension 2470. 


MACY’S New York, N. Y. Ra BAMBERGER & CO. Newark, N. J. 
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a basic CAMP MALVTENANCE 


ROPER MAINTENANCE of all 
esl equipment, buildings, and 
other property is important at any 
time. At times like the present, when 
the defense effort is using vast quanti- 
ties of materials, manufacturing facili- 
ties and manpower, it is increasingly 
vital that camp directors make certain 
everything they own is kept in the best 
condition all the time. Some types of 
new equipment are becoming diffi- 
cult to find on the market; delivery 
schedules in many cases indicate sev- 
eral months lag between order place- 
ment and actual receipt of the item. 

In addition, today’s prices alone 
should be sufficient justification for 
camp people to take a second look at 





their maintenance plans and methods, 
to be sure they are getting the best and 
longest service out of every item used 
in operation of their camp. 

The following material, orginally 
compiled as a partial guide for the 
caretaker at Camp Rockwood, national 
Girl Scout camp, can well be adapted 
for use in other camps. The check- 
list is not complete, particularly as it 
does not cover items of program and 
automotive equipment, swimming 
pools, power boats, and various items 
of kitchen equipment. (4 article on 
marine-motor maintenance appeared in 
CamPpiInNG Macazine, November, 1951; 
and an article on maintenance of kitch- 
en-equipment was included in_ the 
May, 1951, issue.—Ed.) 

This list can well serve as a basic 
framework, to which you can add 
other items of specific interest to your 
camp. If you don't already have a 
maintenance calendar, start 
compile one for your camp. Having a 
definite program of work for your 


now to 


99 


—— 


camp caretaker makes it surer that 

things will get done when they should 

get done. 

JANUARY 

First Week 

Evecrric: Oil all fans and motors. 

PiumsBinc: Check all plumbing fix- 
tures, such as toilet seats and bowls, 
for tightness. Tighten all nuts and 
brackets. 

Second Week 

Harpware: Check all locks and latches, 
secure loose knobs. Spray squeaky 
hinges with graphite. 

Third Week 

Tents: Continue making repairs to 
tents and other outdoor equipment. 

Fourth Week 

Hor Water: Inspect hot water stor- 
age tanks and pipe. If water shows 
rust color, drain storage tank and 
test—it probably needs replacement. 


FEBRUARY 

First Week 

WATERFRONT EQuripMENT: Paint boats 
and refinish canoes in shop. Repair 
oars, paddles, and floating equip- 
ment. 

Second Week 

Reparrs: Indoor shop work: Make new 
summer equipment or repair old. 

Third Week 
Continue above. 

Fourth Week 

ScREENS: Paint and repair screens. 

MARCH 

First Week 

Insect Protection: Look over screen- 
ing in louvre vents. Eliminate ter- 
mite mud columns as they appear. 
Set traps for mice and take steps 
to eradicate other pests. 

Second Week 

Roap MAINTENANCE: Check road for 
holes and washouts. Resurface where 
necessary. 

Third Week 

Water System: Check entire water 
system, making repairs where neces- 
sary. Oil pump monthly. 

Fouth Week 

SCREENS AND StorM SasH: Take down 
storm sash and hang screens. Stack 
sash vertically on dry floors or on 
designated racks. 


APRIL 
First Week 
SEWAGE SysTEM: Clean grease traps 


calendar 


and check all sewer lines and drains. 
Arrange to have septic tank cleaned 
every two years. 

Second Week 

Tents: Erect tents and ready units 
for summer use. 

Third Week 

FounpatTions: Check foundations for 
cracks and leaks into cellar. See that 
wooden sills are sound. If the cellar 
is damp or wet after rain at this 
time of the year, it is probably due 
to leaks rather than condensation. 
Look for clogged tile drains and 


areaways. Check condition of all 
cellar steps. 

Fourth Week 

Roorinc: Clean gutters and check 
roofs. 


Swim Area: Clean winter debris, such 
as fallen branches from beach and 
swimming area. Put in place swim 
and boat docks. 


MAY 

First Week 

Heatinc: Remove smoke pipes from 
heater and boiler, clean and paint. 
Clean and service heaters and chim- 
ney. 

Second Week 

Exrertor Masonry: Inspect all brick 
and stone walls for loose mortar or 
loose stucco and make necessary re- 
pairs. 

Third Week 

Extrertor Woopwork: Look for cracks 
in woodwork, rotten pieces, broken 
steps, open joints, or loose pieces. 
Make necessary repairs. 

Fourth Week 

Grass: Check all window glass, re- 
place broken glass and repair dam- 
aged putty. 

DisHEs AND TABLEWARE: Wash dishes 
and ready kitchen equipment for 
use. Discard cracked and chipped 
china and glassware. Fill condiment 
containers. 

JUNE 

First Week 

PaInTING: Paint tin sheet 
metal work, gutters, and all steel 
work. Paint woodwork every five 
Or SiX years. 

Second Week 

PainTING: Finish outside painting. 

Third week 

Noises: Eliminate nuisance noises. Ii 
water pipes hang, a water-hammer 


roofing, 
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silencer will need to be installed. 
Repair noisy toilet tanks. Renew 
washers on leaky faucets. If pump 
is noisy, it is in need of immediate 
attention. 

ReFRLGERATORS: Wash and scald _ re- 
frigerator interiors. Oil and service 
compressors. 


Fourth Week 


CAULKING: Inspect joints between wood 


trim and masonry at doors and win- 
dows and see that caulking is in 
good condition. Replace where neces- 

sary. 

JULY 

First Week 

GarpDENs: Cut brush. Begin campaign 
of spraying and removing poison 
Ivy. 

Second Week 

PAINTING AND Papertnc: Check needs 
for interior painting and _ papering, 
if any. Repaint every six to ten 
years, or oftener in rooms given 
heavy use. 

Third Week 

Fioorinc: Check floors. This is a good 
time of the year to lay new lino- 
leum, rubber, or asphalt tle. 

Fourth Week 

Pipers: Check entire pipe system. 
Where there is extensive dripping, 
due to condensation, cover with in- 
sulation to eliminate. 


AUGUST 

First Week 

Heratinc: Check on oil or other fuel 
contract for caretaker’s house or 
other heated buildings. See that heat- 
er inspection is made. Test the plant 
completely and renew parts as re- 
quired every four or five years. Get 
in oil now and begin also to get in 
firewood. Replace smoke pipes and 
see that all parts of heaters are air 
tight. Check radiator valves and re- 
place defective ones. 

Second Week 

StoRM SasH: Repair and repaint storm 
sash. 

Third Week 

PLUMBING: Clean wastes and drains. 

Fourth Week 

Toots: Get out and repair any spec- 
ial winter tools and equipment. 


SEPTEMBER 

First Week 

PLUMBING: Make minor plumbing re- 
pairs. Drain outside water lines be- 
fore frost. Store hose and garden 
equipment inside. Make sure pump 
and winter water lines are protected 
from frost. Clean pump house or 


pit. 
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Second Week 


Power LINEs AND FEeNcEs: Check and 


repair telephones and electric power 
lines, also fences, gates, and bound- 
ary markers. 

Third Week 

Roap: Regrade and repair road where 
necessary. 

Fourth Week 

REFRIGERATORS AND Rances: Check all 
refrigerators and ranges and make 
necessary repairs. 

Swimminc Area: Clean above and 
underwater swimming areas. Re- 
move from water all equipment to 
be stored on shore in winter. 


OCTOBER 

First Week 

Evectric: Check over all outside elec- 
tric lines, note where repairs need 
to be made and remove interfering 
branches. 

DrainaceE: Check exterior drains and 
catch basins. Clear all leaves and 
rubbish from roof gutters. Examine 
connection of leaders from roof gut- 
ters to ground drains. 

Second Week 

RooFING AND SHEET MeEtac: Look over 
roof for breaks in metal flashings, 
broken or loose shingles. Paint gal- 
vanized sheet metal and canvas cov- 
ering. 

Exterior Doors, Steps, PORCHES: 
Check caulking around door frames. 
Replace sills as needed. Check steps 
and porches for defective masonry, 
loose handrails, and need for re- 
painting. 

Third Week 

Garvens: Clean garden areas of dead 
plants and prepare for winter. 

Roaps: Make minor road repairs, 
patching holes and cleaning ditches 
and culverts. 

Tents: When thoroughly dried, take 


down tents, setting aside those need- 
ing repair. Install in ratproof closets 
in lodges. Set up cots and mattres- 
ses in cabins for winter use. 

Fourth Week 

PLumBING: Clean kitchen drains and 
traps. Fill with anti-freeze all traps 
left closed and out of use. Grease 
rustable kitchen equipment to be 
stored for winter. Oil refrigerating 
apparatus. Scrub refrigerator inter- 
iors, dry thoroughly, and leave doors 
open. 

SHUTTERS: Close shutters and lock 
buildings that will not be required 
for winter camping. 


NOVEMBER 

First Week 

SLEDS AND Skis: Get out of storage and 
make ready for use all winter play 
equipment such as skis and sleds. 

Heatinc: Keep oil tanks at least one- 
quarter full at all times. Service oil 
burners and water heaters. 

Second Week 

Winpows anp Doors: Check all win- 
dows and doors for broken glass, 
detective catches, putty, and broken 
sash cords. 

SNow Removac: Make ready snow re- 
moval equipment. 

Third Week 

STORM SAsH AND ScREENS: Remove 
screens and store (in designated 
place), and install the storm sash 
and storm doors. 

Fourth Week 

DrarFts: To eliminate cold drafts and 
save fuel, weatherstrip doors and 
windows of winter cabins where 
necessary. 


DECEMBER 

First Week 

Frrewoop: Cut designated trees and 
provide firewood for all buildings 
as needed. 

Second Week 

Evectric: Check all portable electric 
fixture wire. Look over lamps and 
appliances and discard frayed wires. 
Check all fire extinguishers. 

Third Week 

CuiMNEy: Check all flues for dirt and 
soot. Open clean-out doors and re- 
move soot accumulations. Clean ash 
pits under fireplaces. Check fire- 
places for loose mortar, cracked 
bricks. 

Fourth Week 

Tents: Begin work of patching and 
making other tent repairs. 

Vents: Check vents in all buildings 
to see that they are clean and open. 
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...are what you'll find in 
the This Week Camp Direc- 
tory of the New York Herald 
Tribune!...some two-thirds 
of a million middle and up- 
per—bracket families who 
know the advantages of 
camp and have the means 
to send their children to the 
finest. They’ve relied on 
This Week Camp Directory 
for years to point out the 
best camps. And they’re easy 
to talk to... resultful, too! 
All you have to do is put the 
This Week Camp Directory 
right at the top of your 
advertising list! Get all the 
details... right now!... by 
writing or wiring! | 




















NEW IDEAS for your camp 


Information @ Products 


e Literature e Service @ 


for Camps 


Use the handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


A food serving chart prepared in 
convenient booklet form by Monarch 
Foods is an excellent guide and budget 
saver. Of equal interest is its short- 
cut method for figuring food-cost per- 
centages. As it was compiled for large 
scale feedings this pamphlet is ideal 
for camp directors. (1-1) 


A dust laying agent developed by 
Gult Oil Corp. is described in new 
literature now available. Dust is an- 
chored down by this light colored, 
pleasant smelling petroleum-base_liq- 
uid. Described as highly resistant to 
evaporation and moisture, it is said 
usually to need but one application 


yearly. (1-2) 


New insecticide known as Daianol, 
is said to be easily mixed with any 
type of paint and to kill insects within 
15 minutes to a few hours after con- 
tact. It is described as odorless and 
non-toxic to humans and_ household 
pets. Color and other characteristics 
of paint are not altered and it is said 
to remain suspended and active for 
four years. For full information, use 
coupons below. (1-3) 


A guide to laundry savings is the 
subject of a booklet which describes 
commercial type laundry equipment 
tailored to fit camp needs. Installation 
and operation are said to be simple, 
and the Wiegand Laundry Machinery 


Co. cites figures to substantiate their 


claim to economy, explaining several 
ways in which savings are effected. 


(1-4) 


Peeling of root vegetables is said 
to be greatly facilitated by a new por- 
table machine produced by Universal 
Industries of Somerville, Mass. De- 
signed originally for the armed forces, 
it is of stainless steel. Floor models are 
now available in two sizes, one having 
a capacity of 40 lbs., the other 60 Ibs. 
Waste is kept at a minimum and vita- 
mins preserved, with peeling controlled 
by an automatic timer. A full load re- 
quires but slightly over one minute 
for the entire operation. (1-5) 


Crisper Ritz crackers, wrapped in in- 
dividual glassine packets especially de- 
signed for large users such as camps, 
are now offered by National Biscuit 
Co. Advantages cited are complete 
sanitation and virtual elimination of 
waste in the form of stale or broken 
crackers. A special booklet, “Around 
the Clock with Nabisco” can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers. (1-6) 


A new electric potato peeler has 
been announced by Service Appliance 
Corp. A table model, it can be used 
anywhere in the kitchen as it operates 
without water. The peeling pot has a 
clear plastic window. A unique feature 
claimed is that potatoes are thrown on 
the peeling disc all at one time. It 1s 
said to take only 20 seconds per load. 


(1-7) 





Fill out completely one space below for each item wanted. Then paste 
all coupons on a single penny postcard and mail to Camping Magazine, 


705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Print in box the number 
describing one item wanted. 
Coupon void if not filled out completely 
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ACA NEWS 





National Executive Group Sets Places 
for °53, 54 ACA Conventions 


Locations for the 1954 National Con- 
vention of ACA, and the several 1953 
Regional Conventions, were decided 
by the National Executive Committee, 
along with other ACA business, when 
the group met October 9, 1951, at 
Williams Bay, Wisc. The committee 
voted unanimously to award the 1954 
national convention to the New York 
Section. 

This will be the first time in nearly 
a decade that the convention has been 
in the East, and an even longer period 
since it has been held in New York 
City. The fact that New York City 1s 
easy of access to so large a proportion 
of ACA’s membership, plus the long 
planning period made possible to the 
large New York Section by early se- 
lection of the place, is expected to 
result in what may be the largest na- 
tional convention of camping people 
ever held anywhere. 

Of the regional 
1953, locations for four were set by 
the committee, which stated that the 
places for the others will be awarded 
at the 1952 convention in April. Re- 


conventions tor 





Spiritual Emphasis 
Activity Noted 

A very active ACA Committee on 
Spiritual Emphasis in Camping is 
now working on the national level, ac- 
cording to a recent report from Assist- 
ant ACA Dzirector Robert McBride. 
Aim of the program is to provide 
means for bringing each related group 
into ACA so that the programs of all 
may be enriched. In addition, it is 
planned to make available to ACA 
Sections leadership for programs on 
developing emphasis on the spiritual 
values of camping. 

The committee, Mr. McBride re- 
ports, 1s composed of outstanding na- 
tional leaders of three faiths, together 
with interested active camping people. 

A recent development in this field 
is the establishment of the Nationa! 
Catholic Camping Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. Na- 
tional director of the group is Mon- 
signor Joseph E. Schieder, and its pres- 
ident is Monsignor James E. Dolan, 
of San Francisco. 





Magazine Labels Show 
Expiration Date 
LOOK AT’ THE LABEL on 


this issue of Camping Magazine. 
If it contains the letters DEC, 
JAN, or FEB, your ACA mem- 
bership is due tor renewal now! 
Please renew at once, through 
your local Section or Nationa! 
Headquarters. Don’t miss any of 
the fine 1952 issues of Camping 
Magazine. 











American Camp Week 
1952 Dates Set 


The 1952 version of American Camp 
Week, sponsored annually by ACA 
and its Sections throughout the coun- 
try, will take place during the week 
of April 13-19, it was recently an- 
nounced by ACA national headquar- 
ters. 


Headquarters pointed out that in- 
formation and suggestions for making 
this year’s “Week” even bigger and 
better than last year will be available 
to all who wish them. At the same 
time, it was noted that in the finai 




















































































































S sional locations so far announced are. 
. Region I (New England)—Boston; The Association reports there are analysis the real job of making our 
j Region II—Philadelphia; Region IV now about 40 Catholic camps. Its communities aware of the importance 
‘ (Southeast)—Atlanta; and Region VI[ stated aim will be to assist in develop- of camping, and of interpreting camp- 
a (Pacific) Asilomar, Calif. ment of adequate standards in these ing to the public, is a job for every 
° During the last five to ten years, camps and aid in establishment of ad- | member all the time, working in his 
n more camping people have been attend- ditional new camps. own local area. 
s ing conferences and conventions of the 
ACA than ever before. There has been ae 
ACA tha hvu Form Used in Camping Survey 
increasing realization that modern 
camping has so many facets that the 
only way to keep reasonably up to date eo jelelelecccccicccccclecccleocileoccciocecicos | 
. . ss = O8 8 £« Se oS SOS SUF Si7y #@# 2 3 4 ' 
on best program techniques and opera- lei | | ey ee. ce | @ nO] ame ©] cone ©] —synncr @f 
3 7 : ; eeumne SUMMER ADORESS -@ 
ting methods is by regular and periodic ee es pe Se G: 
' é : . @ ~ |CAMP DiRECcTOR WINTER ADDRESS = 
vet-togethers for exchanging ideas with oe." ae ae 
ne, curse [oournes AEA? (Otis Joncomenast, [.eawrenary 
others. e- A OF CAMP __ RESIDENT H ed a | eae rom " nore . 5 2 2 
. . “ TYPE OF cints | BOYS LENGTH OF @ 
In other actions, the committee set te B| camper [coro Paoucrs | 7 | remons ane eee 
. - . ~~ mi CAMP AGE E 
| the dates for the 1952 American Camp @ | S| caraciry K | crour OTEn dit -@ 
- . . TOTAL CAMP IF OTHER 7 
| Week (for details see other story in @ = | P| rms vean L | vatue NPLEASE — 
: ° e PROGRAM M | OPERATING - 
| this issue); heard a progress report on a had biomes cto _ 
Rip incense ‘lly s . ar) oS km | | 
| ihe status of the Lilly study being o-) | te —— _ f ° 
| made by ACA to obtain basic statis- ago Sel Th cacnn coenani namin eRe 
| tical informati -amping in Amer- Sees SE FO OS oO OL. ON, , Open 
. NCE En Ge Cores eo ee eeeeseeeceeececeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeese! @ 
| ica; adopted a tentative budget tor | | 
e 2 
1952 ACA operations (same to be re- 


The illustration above shows, in somewhat reduced size, the official survey form 
which has been designed for obtaining and tabulating statistical data on U.S. 
camps, in furtherance of ACA’s activities in developing a comprehensive statis- 
tical picture of the present status of camping in America. 


examined at the national convention 
in April); and received reports and 
suggestions from chairmen of various 
national ACA committees. 
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Chicago and Suburban parents rely on Field’s 


ADVICE ON CAMPS AND EQUIPMENT 
for | PLEASANT SHOPPING AND COURTEOUS SERVICE 
FINEST-QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


It's a big year, this Centennial year for Field’s . . . and 
there's a special invitation for camp directors to inspect our 
facilities and equipment in the School and Camp Bureau 
(Fourth Floor, Wabash) and to discuss how you can fit Fields 
into your plans for a successful season. 


Mdbihdl tbs lorb 


CHICAGO 











Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercratt Programs 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 
satisfaction. 

WIDE VARIETY 
Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners, to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 
instruction books. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 
You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 
we receive your order. 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


Dept. 916 
820 S.. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Il. 
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Practical, field-trip sessions were a 
part of the ACA Conservation Work- 
shop held last October, as the photo- 
graph at left shows. Reynold Carlson, 
conservationist and former ACA na- 
tional president, is leading the dis- 
cussion in this photograph taken by 
ACA’er Charles Mohr of the Audubon 
Camp, Greenwich, Conn. Rapt atten- 
tion shows listeners interest. 





Court, School Recognize 
Camping Values 

In New Jersey, last August, a city 
magistrate “sentenced” four six to nine 
year old boys accused of vandalism to 
spend one month in summer camp. 

And a month later, in the same 
state, a private boys school in adver- 
tising for pupils urged parents to “con- 
tinue the values of your boy’s summer 
camp experience through the winter 
months.” 





Membership Categories 
Attention Urged 

The annual renewal of membership 
in ACA is a subject for attention at 
this time by many members, whose 
memberships are on a calendar-year 
basis. In this connection, National 
Membership Chairman Kenneth Flan- 
agan has urged each individual mem- 
ber to scrutinize his renewal caretully 
and make sure he sends in sufficient 
dues to place his membership in the 
proper category. 

The basic type of ACA membership, 
it was pointed out, is the Camp Mem- 
bership, and each camp owner or di- 
rector is urged to make sure that firsi 

all his camp has a membership. 
Additional memberships for others 
connected with the camp are available 
and desirable, in either executive, in- 
dividual or student classification. But 
it is hoped the basic Camp Member- 
ship will be entered first, since it is 
only through membership revenues 
that ACA can continue to expand its 
services to members. 

Camp membership dues range from 
$10 to $25 per year, depending on the 
size and income of the camp. Con- 
tributing memberships are available at 
$100 dues, and Sustaining member 
ships at $50 dues. Executive member- 
ship dues are $10, Individual dues $5, 
and Student membership costs $3 per 
year. Subscription to Campinc Mac 
AZINE, lower registration fees at most 
conferences, and other benefits are in 
cluded in every membership. 
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Dates Ahead! 


Fresruary 1-2, New York Section 
of ACA, annual conference for 
private and organization camps, 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


Fesruary 8-9, New England Sec- 
tion of ACA, annual conference, 
Statler Hotel, Boston. 


Frepruary 13-16, Association of 
Private Camps (a New York 
group not afhliated with ACA) 
annual convention, New Yorker 
Hotel, New York City. 


Marcu 13-15, Univ. of Mass., 
16th Annual Recreation Conter- 
ence, Amherst, Mass. 


Marcu 31-Aprit 6, Nationa! 
Boys’ Club Week tor 1952. 


Aprit 13-19, American Camp 
Week, sponsored by ACA. 


Aprit 16-19, American Camping 
Association National Convention, 
Hotel Conrad Hilton (formerly 
the Stevens), Chicago. 











45-49 S. HARRISON STREET 


y CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR ALL CRAFTS 


Leather @ Metal e@ Plastics 


Woodworking @ Ceramics @ Basketry 


Instruction: for craft counselors. Write for 
class schedule. Ask about our free counselor 
placement service. 


FREE CATALOG 


80 pages @ 8,000 items o@ Write for your copy today. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS COQ., INC. 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Retail Stores: 12 E. 4lst St., N.Y.C. 54 S. Harrison, E. Orange, N. J. 























Japan Camping President 
Visits ACA in Chicago 


Mr. Yoshihiko Kurimoto, president 
of the Japanese Camping Assn., was 


recently made an honorary member of 


ACA. His visit here, sponsored by the 
Federal Government, is to acquaint 
him with democratic methods in the 
held of recreation. 

Mr. Kurimoto said that camping in 
Japan is pursued the entire year, 
though the greater number camp from 
June to October. There are approxi- 
mately 70 camps in Japan with 2,500 
members of their camping association. 


Chicago Referral Bureau 
Requests Information 


The Camp Counselor Referral Bu- 
reau of the Chicago Section, now gath- 
ering material on how to conduct 
counselor referrals, asks the coopera- 
tion of all sections doing this kind ot 
work. They wish to know the types 
ot records kept, the forms used for 
application and other pertinent data. 
This information will be used for ref- 
erence and exhibition purposes. Ad- 
dress all communications to the Camp 
Counselor Referral Bureau, c/o Man- 
del Bros., 1 North State St., Chicago. 
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DISHWASHER 





BIG 
FEATURES 





only 
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Almost any dishwasher will help you solve the 
high-cost-of-labor problem. Most dishwashers 
are sanitary and serviceable. But only a Jackson 


gives you all these PLUS features! 
| FULL CAPACITY 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Up to 1200 dishes per hour — 


You don’t have to wait months to 
washed ... rinsed . . . sanitized! 


Start saving money with a Jackson! 
All orders are filled promptly. Yet a Jackson takes less hot water 
than other machines. 


- —-— 


FLEXIBILITY ENDORSED BY USERS 


Thousands in daily use! Owners 
are outspoken in praise of 
Jackson’s performance, dependa- 
bility and trouble-free service. 


x 


LOWEST PRICE 


No other nationally known spray- 
type dishwasher is priced so low! 
No matter how few meals you 
serve, a Jackson quickly pays 
for itself. 











Takes only 2 feet of floor space! 
No matter how small or crowded 
your kitchen, it’s easy to find room 
for a Jackson. 
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3703 EAST 93rd ST. 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


JACKSON DISHWASHER CO. 
I want more facts. Please 
rush booklet, prices and 
full information. 











«  .. finest investment we have ever e 
liness.’ 


Rem le eas a4 


Harry E. Branovits 
Camp Glen Eden 
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\ LEFT: Bradley Multi-Stall Showers with sanitary receptor 
i can be installed on any type of floor including wood. 


9 





e@ “... the installation of these Washfountains has 


been the finest investment we have ever made in the promotion of cleanliness 
9 


economy of operation, 


f 


ractically no upkeep in the past five years. Our parents 


like them, the boys like them, we like them and we are very happy with our 
choice. We honestly think they are a MUST in any place where group wash- 
ing is needed.”” One Bradley Washfountain serves 8 to 10 simultane- 
ously and foot-control operation protects hands against contagious 
contacts. Only three connections 


are needed—hot water, cold 


water and drain. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2381 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Write now for interesting, illustrated 
Catalog 470]. 





Send now for Free, 
68-page catalog No. 
18 showing many 
leathercraft iteMs 
for beginners requir- 


ing no experience 
or tools. 
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Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 















MAKING 
OSBORN 
MOCCASINS 


NO.. 66 “SANDALETTE’’—Perfect 
for beach, woods, paths and 
lounging wear—for boys, girls and 
women. Protects feet from infec- 
tion. No tools needed. Easy-to- 
follow instructions with each 
part. Good quality composition 
soles. Attractive yellow or red 
uppers. Green lace. Pair: $1.95. 
6 pair: $1.85 pr. 12 pair: $1.75 pr. 
“OBEE HIAWATHA”’—Top grade, 
moccasin, genuine leather with 
composition soles punched for 
lacing. Uppers stitched to soles. 
Brown only. Sizes 3 to 12. Each 
pair packed in attractive box. 
Complete with lacing, pattern 
and instructions. Pair: $3.75. 
6 pair: $3.50 pr. 12 pair: $3.25 pr. 
NO. 909 “MOCC’S”—Full grain 
Elk leather pre-punched for easy 
assembly. Sturdy composition 
soles, grooved and rigid for com- 
fortable, non-slip wear. Ortho- 
pedic type heel for arch support. 
Women’s and girl’s sizes 4-5-6- 
7-8. Red, brown or ‘“Poni’’ 
tone combination. Pair: , 
6 pair: $2.65 pr. 12 pair: $2.55 pr. 
INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet 
of 36 bottles of Seed Beads. 11 
colors. Approx. 900 beads per bot- 
tle. Cabinet: $6.50. Instruction 
Book: 10c. 


AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS— 
Durable brass stamps with real 
Indian meanings. Kit of 18 dif- 
ferent designs: $8.00. 
















Leathercraft 
Headquarters 


for Over 3% Years 


OSBORN BROS. supp y co. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Dept. C 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Dr. Vinal Retires 


Dr. William G. Vinal, author of 
numerous texts on nature education 
and professor of recreational leadership 
at the University of Massachusetts, re- 
tired November 30. Dr. Vinal has been 
very active in several organizations in 
the recreational field, including ACA, 
the Rhode Island Fie!d Naturalist’s 
Club, the Cleveland Bird Club and 
the American Nature Study Society. 
He has been a member of the board of 
trustees of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Sections Report on 
Current Activities 
Region | 

New Encvanp Section held a suc- 
cesstul Fall conference on Novembe: 
10 and is now looking toward its an- 
nual convention scheduled for Febru- 
ary 8-9. 

A highlight of the November meet- 
ing was a panel session devoted to out- 
door education through school camp- 
ing and a luncheon address on “Camp- 
ing in the Field of Education,” by 
Dana M. Cotton, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. In addition there were discussion 
groups on use of native materials in 
arts and crafts, integrating nature and 
conservation in the camp _ program, 
boating and sailing standards for 
camps, and a forum for counselors. 


Region II 

The Centra PENNsYLVANIA Camp- 
ing Association held its fall meeting 
on November 19, 1951 in Harrisburg, 
Pa., with Mrs. Ruth Wrye presiding. 
Prof. Fred Coombs, head of the Rec- 
reation Department at Pennsylvania 
State College, gave a most interesting 
talk on “School Camping” and showed 
slides of the Life Camps. Mrs. Albert 
P. Powell of State College gave a short 
review of “The Camp Program Book”’ 
by Catherine T. Hammett and Vir- 
ginia Musselman. 

The program chairman announced 








Have a SPECIALIST 
Create and Produce Your 
CAMP LITERATURE 


Background of nearly 15 years 


experience. Write CHaR.ers E. Fay. 


CINCINNATI 
LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 
38 W. McMicken Avenue 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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the program for the next three meet- 
ings as follows: January 7—“The 
Nurse in the Camp Program;’’ March 
—A panel discussion, “The Handi- 
capped in Camp;” May—A meeting to 
be held in State College, Pa., in con- 
junction with the Pennsylvania Rec- 
reation Society convention. 


—Margaret Powell 


New Jersty Section launched its 
1951-52 program of meetings with a 
report on conservation by Eugene Viv- 
ian, of the New York Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Camps. Mr. Vivian had just 
returned from the ACA national con- 
servation workshop and presented a 
most interesting meeting. 

In its December meeting, William 
Douglas, former president of the Sec- 
tion, discussed “Taking Care of What 
We Have.” This most pertinent topic 
of camp maintenance was well re- 
ceived, and it is planned soon to pub- 
lish the material in Campinc Maca- 
ziNE for the benefit of all directors. 

The Section’s January’ meeting, 
scheduled for the ninth, will feature 
a panel discussion of methods of re- 
cruiting, training and supervising staff. 


New York Section reports plans 
progressing for its yearly conference 


to be held February 1-2 at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
City. In furtherance of the Section’s 
aim to emphasize the educational 
aspects of camping, the conference 
will be held without commercial ex- 
hibits. Since all of the conference time 


can therefore be devoted to subjects of 


pertinence and importance to camp 
directors and owners, it is expected 
the New York 1952 conference may 
prove one of the most helpful ever 
held by this group. 

As one means of obtaining non- 
commercial revenue to carry on Sec- 
tion activities, New York recently ran 
a successtul theater benefit party. 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA SECTION 1S 
the new name of the Pennsylvania 
group. The Section devoted its first 
meeting of the new season to an ex- 
amination of the topic “Camping in 
‘5I1—Will It Point the Way for 52?” 
A considerable volume of useful in- 
formation was passed on to members 
during the course of this “look-ahead”’ 
session which covered practically all 
topics related to camp operation. 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA'S schedule of 
events also listed a meeting of its Day 
Camp Division on December 27; a 
camping session on April 24, during 








Tell your camp’s story to 


REDBOOK'S CAMP 
CONSCIOUS FAMILIES 


For over 30 years REDBOOK has been a 
standard of comparison for camp adver- 
tising. 


REDBOOK’s four million readers, in 
nearly two million American families, 
are not only camp minded but also 
have the money to carry out their plans 
for their children. 


And REDBOOK’S Educational Advisory 
Service is recognized as serving a large 
number of parents each year and for 
its reputation for sound, reliable advice 
in bringing together camp directors and 
camp parents. 


Your camp advertising in REDBOOK 
will put you in contact with not just 
camp prospects but Excellent Camp 
Prospects. 


REDBOOK 
Ethel F. Bebb, Director 
Schoo! and Camp Dept. 


230 Park Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 











we NUTRITIOUS = 





MAGGI* 


The Nestlé Company, Inc. 


GRANULATED 
BOUILLON-CUBES / 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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wore DELICIOUS 


COOKING WITH MAGGI GRANULATED BOUILLON 
is such an easy, economical way to spark the flavor of 





everyday dishes. All you do is dissolve it in hot 

water or add it directly to the cooking water. Rich 

in beefy goodness, Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon 

brings out the full, natural flavor of meats, soups, sauces 
and gravies. Use it whenever recipes call for beef stock. 


Serve it frequently as an instant-quick broth, too. 


enomublaree BOUILLON CUBES 


ANOTHER MAGGI FLAVOR FAVORITE... 


MAGGIS SEASONING 
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Campers Really Go for 
Saud 


e T-Shirts ® Jackets 
© Sweat Shirts ® Pennants 
© Cardigans e Arm Bands 


@Gym Trunks © Emblems 


Your Camp Name and Emblem 


Expertly Reproduced 





WRITE TODAY 





For Full Information and Catalog 


NAT J. SAND CO. 


771 South Front Street Columbus 6, Ohic 
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@ Need Financial 
Shockproofing ? 


Your camping business needs sound insur- 
ance protection. Write for further informa- 
tion about HNW&R plans for “financial TRADE MARK REG. 


shockproofing” against any or all of these THE 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


major risks: 
which 


1 pe nt eo anmaamaaa .. for 
ccidents an ness STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


2 TUITION REFUND COVERAGE... 
Contains an Added 


on individual or mass withdrawals 
Sterilizer and Helps to 


COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
FIRE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
~ PREVENT 
EPIDEMICS 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 
BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 


i Pe 





fs ek 
ee 


FIRE USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AUTO AND TRUCK LIABILITY 


AUTO AND TRUCK DIRECT 
DAMAGE 


9 WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
10 SPECIAL CAMP FLOATER 


on cous @ 








11 THEFT INSURANCE 


Last year alone, HNW&R Camp Plans pro- 
vided protection for more than 2,000 


EVERY CAMP NEEDS 
THIS PROTECTION 








camps and conferences. Send for free 
folder describing these forms of camp 7 
protection. 


HIGHAM, NEILSON, 
WHITRIDGE & REID, INC. 


° HAND AND MACHINE FORMULAE 


Et; 9)? MisRe DO a 8 site 


Send for Free Sample 
Oo Oo 3 
NANO CIRO OR Ie 








400 North Broad Street « Phila. 30, Pa. & C H EMI oF L C oF / Inc 23 
Boston « Nashville ¢ Los Angeles 1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
Leading the Nation in School and Camp Insurance PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 


| annual Schoolmen’s Week; and an in- 


camp institute for counselor training 


-on May 3-4. 


| 


Region ITI 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA is the new 


‘name of the Allegheny Section. Both 





this Section and the former Pennsyl- 
vania Section have changed their 
names in the light of recent formation 
of the Pennsylvania Camping Federa- 
tion, which brings together in a work- 
ing arrangement the three sections in 
Pennsylvania. 

Hugh Ransom, who has been secre- 
tary of the Allegheny Section, has been 
named Federation president. Mr. Ran- 
som reports that among recent Fed- 
eration activities are: Meeting with 
state officials for discussion of avail- 
ability of surplus foods, registration of 
camps in the state, a state-wide camp- 
ing directory, and state employment 
service for camp personnel. The Fed- 
eration is also making a survey of 
camping courses in Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities. An ultimate ob- 
jective of the new Federation, Mr. 
Ransom reports, is to develop into a 
single section of ACA, with the pres- 
ent part-state Sections becoming dis- 
tricts of the all-state Section. 


Lake Erie Section held its fourth 
annual camp counselors’ training con- 
ference on December 27 in Cleveland. 
A total of 300 college boys and girls 


‘were in attendance. The conterence, 


which included several top-ranking 
speakers as well as a luncheon, cost the 
prospective counselors only $2.50 each. 

Among speakers scheduled for the 
event were Elmer F. Ott, national 
ACA president; Herbert Sweet, na- 
tional vice-president of ACA; “Cap- 
tain Bill” Vinal, long a_ nationally 
known recreation and nature leader; 
and many others. 

Some of the participants stayed not 
only for the day session but for a spe- 
cial overnight in-camp session with 
Captain Bill, on the subject of prac- 
tical methods in outdoor living. 


Region IV 

The Gutr Coast Section held a 
fall conference at Camp Kittiwake. 
Pass Christian, Miss., on October 13- 
14, 1951. Topics discussed included 
development of more camping oppor- 
tunities in the area, how to make bet- 
ter use of natural resources in a 
camp’s own locality, and ways of im. 
proving staff training. 

Plans for a spring conference in 
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March were also discussed, and the 
place set tentatively as Mobile, Ala. 


Region V 

Cuicaco Section held a day-camp 
conference on November 28, 1951; the 
meeting centered around the proposed 
aew standards for day-camp operation. 

On November 10, and again on De- 
cember 8, there were regular meetings 
of the Section. The first of these pre- 
sented Dr. Martin Loeb, discussing 
“The Role of Camping in Meeting the 
Needs of Children Today.” Speaker 
at the second was Ray Bassett, general 
chairman Jf the recent ACA Conser- 
vation Workshop. His topic was “Con- 
servation and the Future of Camping.” 


Forty members of Micnican Sec- 
TION attended the Nature Clinic held 
at Camp Mahn-Go-Ta-See in June 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Michigan Audubon Society and the 













pp ARENTS' MAGAZINE influences the rearing of 
2% million children in 1% million families— 
because mothers and fathers have the utmost 
confidence in the guidance it offers. 






. ee \) TO GET | Naturally, this influence is a major factor 
 — *. §- when parents choose camps for their children. 
, - NROLLMENTS! \. @ More camps advertise in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
= ee “~~ g than in any other leading consumer magazine. 


@ PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is now in its 18th year 
of leadership in the camp field. 
Remember: Only PARENTS’ ; 
MAGAZINE gi I For rates and details, write to: 

, gives you nearly Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Dept. 
100% circulation where you 


want it — in families with PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 





— 52 Vanderbilt Ave. « New York 17, N. Y. 














Section. Top-flight nature experts 
taught the courses. It will be an an-| 
nual affair. | 

An attractive new bulletin is issued | 
monthly under the title of “The 
Woodpile.” Art Lusty and Katherine 
Wiles are editors. Sections are invited 
to exchange bulletins by writing Mr. 
Lusty at 51. W. Warren, Detroit 1. 

We believe the growth ot School 
Camping in Michigan leads the na- 
tion. Over 60 schools conducted school 
camping this past year. Write to Dr. 
Lee M. Thurston, Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. for free cop- 
ies of “Community School Camping” 
and the companion booklet, ‘“Com- 
munity School Camps, A Guide for 
Development.” 

Michigan held its first two fall 
meetings on October 27 and December 
8. Topic of the first: “How Demo- 
cratic Were We This Summer?” and | 


| 


of the second: “What About Public | 


Relations and Staff Salaries for 1952?” | 





Wisconsin Section held its first fall 
meeting October 5-7 at the Trees for 
Tomorrow Camp. At this time, a Jan- 
uary meeting was planned; this will 
be an in-town meeting. A third meet- 
ing for the 1951-52 season will be the 
Section’s annual in-camp Institute, in 
May. 


Kegion VII 


In the Arizona Section, Miss Elsie 
'lampton of Jackson School, Phoenix, 
‘as replaced Louise Bishop as second 
vice president. Louise has accepted a 
osition with the Camp Fire Girls in 


—— 
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FLUSH TOILETS oo sabe a 
ELIMINATE 


© ODORS 
® RATS 
® DISEASE GERMS 

© POISON CHEMICALS 


One Quart Flush Toilet 


SAFEWAY TOILETS FLUSH ON PRESSURE OR GRAVITY 
REQUIRE SMALL DRAINAGE FIELDS 
ARE SIMPLE TO INSTALL. 
SAVE WATER 


It's less expensive than you think to have the advantages of 
modern sanitation. Whether your problem is water shortage, 


limited drainage field, hard soil conditions or winter freezing, 
SAFEWAY SANITATION can solve your sewage disposal 
problem. 


SAFEWAY SANITATION 


Specialists in Camp Sanitation 


——— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO ——— 


EE A  - -— - - -—=—= et = KK == -_——§ —— 


SAFEWAY SANITATION 
75 Argyle Road, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature to: 
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DO YOU HAVE OUR 


1992 


CATALOG? 


It’s 
Absolutely 
FREE! 









This catalog features a com- 
plete selection of handicraft 
supplies for leather work, 
wood burning, art work, 
spray painting, lead casting 
and many other methods com- 
pletely described and illus- 
trated. Ideal for group educa- 


tion or personal use. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Dept. Q 


735 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, O. 














“Thousands of experienced 
camping executives know”... 


TRAIL PACKETS 
Simplify— 
Trip preparations 
Knapsack packing 
Menu planning 
Trail Side Cooking 


Include these popular, lightweight 
packets in your 1952 Trip Programs!! 


1 million TRAIL PACKET meals in 1950 
established their usefulness!! 


1¥2 million TRAIL PACKET meals in 
1951 proved their Quality!! 


Over 20 easy to prepare foods for 
morning, noon and evening 
Trail Side meals. 


Write today for 1952 TRAIL PACKET 
information 


Originated and Manufactured 
exclusively by 


Ad Seidel & Son, Inc. 


1245 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
102 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Berkeley, Calif. Other officers for the 
year 1951-52 are Martin Mortensen, 
Tempe, president; Pierre Kenyon, 
Phoenix, first vice-president; Mrs. Cora 
McDonald, Phoenix, secretary; John 
Kitchell, Phoenix, treasurer. 


A spirited discussion on outdoor 
education and school camping took 
place at the November Arizona Sec- 
TION meeting at Bud Brown’s Barn, 
Phoenix, with over 50 camping leaders 
and educators in attendance. 


Much has been happening in SoutH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA and one of the most 
important things is the State Licens- 
ing Program for all camps in Calitor- 
nia, which was started the summer oi 
1951. The state expects to complete 
the licensing program and _ visitation 
of all camps by 1953. We are very for- 
tunate that our camping: associations 
were organized to the point where we 
were called upon to assist the state in 
setting up this licensing program. 

Our fall meeting of the SourHERN 
CALIFORNIA CAMPING ASSOCIATION Wa3 
a huge success, and we initiated the 
new Hollywoodland Girls Camp 
owned and operated by Los Angeles 
City Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion. This camp is a $400,000.00 pro- 
ject and is the last word in modern 
camp facilities. The highlight of the 
evening was our guest speaker, Miss 
Catherine T. Hammett. 


The first statewide convention of 
the Private Camp Directors Associa- 
tion of Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia was held December 7-9 at the 
University of California, Polytechnic, 
at San Luis Obispo. The conference 
was very successful and well attended. 
Much was accomplished in the inter- 
est of private camping. 


—J. Grant Gerson, 
Publications Committee. 








All Campers 
Want 


Stylecraft 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
HEAD 
SCARFS 
T-SHIRTS 


-¥ j;Brightly flock 
“ § embossed in any 

| 7 color with camp 
name and em- 
blem. 


For Catalogue and Prices Write to 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-oz. Camp-size 





Noodles 


No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 








Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 





Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 





Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 
123 Bank St., New York, N.Y. 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 
National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 











SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


Delicious FRUIT DRINK Flavors 


(Three different flavors — 


enough to flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 





AN INVESTMENT 
YOU WILL NOT REGRET 





SMITH-JUNIOR CO., Inc. 


12 Saratoga Ave. Rochester 6, N. Y 
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ROPER INSTRUCTION is one 
Pp of the most necessary cogs in a 
successful sports program for camps. 
Without such teaching, an undesirable 
gap can grow between those campers 
who already know how to “play the 
game” and those who will tend to lag 
back rather than advertise their lack 
of knowledge and ability. 

Often, it is not possible for a camp 
to offer the proper kind of instruc- 
tion in every sport by providing a 
fully qualified teacher for each. Even 
good instructors sometimes find them- 
selves unfamiliar with coaching meth- 
ods required to teach some _ sports 
which might be included in the camp’s 
program. One solution offered to this 
problem is use of sports instruction 
aids developed to alleviate just such an 
instructor shortage and distributed by 
The Athletic Institute (a non-profit 
organization which promotes athletics 
and recreation). 

These teaching aids are a series of 
sound and color 35mm slidefilms, call- 
ed the Beginning Sports Series. They 
include a guide for counselors and, 
most important, small handbooks for 
campers’ own personal use. At the 
present time, The Athletic Institute’s 
Beginning Sports Series includes com- 
plete instruction kits on archery, base- 
ball, basketball, badminton, tennis, golf, 
tumbling and volleyball — all well 
suited for camp activity. 

The slidefilms, instructor’s guides, 
and student handbooks form an in- 
tegrated, effective approach to sports 
instruction through the media of 
audio-visual training and _ self-study. 
Produced under the technical direc- 
tion of famous sports teachers, this 
material is designed to teach the stu- 
dent quickly and effectively. With it, 
the average instructor can do a more- 
than-competent job in developing sport 
skills in campers. So detailed is the in- 
_ formation offered, that even a person 
unfamiliar with methods of teaching 
sports can use the kits successfully. 

Essentially, a slidefilm kit is made 
up of from three to seven different 
slidefilms, depending upon the num- 
der of playing skills involved in the 
particular sport. The 35mm slidefilms 
are accompanied by transcribed records 
(33-Y3 rpm) which deliver the narra- 
tion. Of course, if desired the narra- 
tion can be given by the instructor, 
using the Instructor’s Guide for this 
purpose. 
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Slidefilms for Sports Instruction 


Each slidefilm first presents a history 
of the sport to create interest, and then 
gives a comprehensive summary of 
how the game is played, its rules, 
equipment needed, etc. Once the stu- 
dent has been familiarized with the 
aim and idea of the sport, the instruc- 
tion on actual playing skills begins. 


Here all the skills, body position, 
and movements are broken down, an- 
alyzed, then put back together, step- 
by-step. Each skill is explained in de- 
tail, and presented simply and clearly. 
It is actually a unique, scientific ap- 
proach to athletic instruction. The 
slidefilms allow the moderator to set 
the learning pace to suit the age and 


ability of the children. 
The Student Handbooks are a pic- 


ture-for-picture and word-for-word re- 
production of the slidefilms. They 
were made to be used and studied by 
the student. Inexpensive and _ easy-to- 
carry, these booklets are an excellent 
teaching device, for it is possible for 
the student to learn a great deal about 
playing the sport from them alone, 
without any instruction. 


Most important, all these materials 
are distributed at cost by The Athletic 
Institute. Hence, it is possible to es- 
tablish a complete sports teaching 
library at very low cost. The slide- 
films, from about 100 to 310 frames 
in length, run from about $27.00 to 
$55.00. The student handbooks which 
can be bought separately from the 
slidehilms cost 30c when ordered in 
any normal quantity. They can either 
be distributed free to potential camp- 
ers, or can be sold at a nominal price. 
A free catalog can be obtained by 
writing The Athletic Institute, 209 S. 
State St., Chicago 4, IIl. 








INDIAN CRAFT 


New 1952 Catalog on Request 


Supplies AILS, 
for all Beads, 
Indian Feathers, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26. N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 
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Convenient, Lightweight, 
Economical, Sturdy, 
Moisture-proot 


and GOOD! 








hikes, canoe trips, overnight 
trips ... wherever you 

cook an outdoor : 

meal. 


Each TRIPPEROO 
serves 4 hungry 
campers — and serves 
them well, too! 
Clear, legible direc- 
tions! Saves the 
fuss and bother 
of repackaging 
from your 
kitchen stock. 


EASY TO PREPARE—JUST ADD WATER! 


Over 20 different favorites to choose 
from—including Egg Pancakes, Chili 
Con Carne, Navy Bean Soup, Sweet 
Milk Cocoa, etc. 


IMPORTANT! ‘Tripperoos are guaranteed 
quality food products—the same 

as other merchandise Hilker & Bletsch 
has been manufacturing since 1891. 


Order as soon as possible to insure 
supply for coming season. 


Tripperoo Department 


HILKER & BLETSCH 
COMPANY 
614 West Hubbard Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





“Laughing Loon” 
WATERFRONT 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards 
Floats - Ladders 
Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 
Write for FREE 
Literature 


Ask for details on 
the new Hussey See- 
tional Steel Landing 
Pier with wood deck. 


Hussey Mig. 
Co., Inc. 


529 R.R. St., 
N. Berwick, Me. 








Explorers Tent 


ly ROWERS 





Also 


Wall and Pup Tents — Covers — Flies 
SEND FOR SPECIAL FOLDER 


POWERS & CO. 


5929 Woodland Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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4 Helpful Solution to a Common Riding Problem 


By Dorotuy G. BaLpwin 


ERHAPS OTHER CAMPS have 
Pp suffered in their horseback riding 
programs, as ours has, from the con- 
fusion over fundamental theories and 
the consequent diversity of teaching 
methods employed by different riding 
instructors. Well qualified, experienced 
and mature teachers of riding in sum- 
mer camps are hard enough to find, 
but to find two who agree on their 
theories is almost impossible. 

We have had the sad experience, as 
probably many other camp directors 
have, of counselors disagreeing on 
basic fundamentals. One would prefer 
the long stirrup, one the short; one be- 
lieved in the forward seat, one the 
English hunting position. Like all 
camps, we have a large number of 
campers who return year after year. It 
is extremely confusing to a rider to be 
told that everything learned the pre- 
vious year was wrong, even though it 
may have won a blue ribbon. 

Something might be said in behalt 


of the poor horse too, who must also 
have a point of view. The horse, like 
the camper, goes on year after year. 
Last summer he was accustomed to 
carrying his passenger far forward near 
his withers; now the cargo is shifted. 

Several years ago the Committee on 
Riding of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics decided that some- 
thing could and should be done to 
correct this situation. With the aid of 
several outstanding authorities, the 
Committee on Riding formulated 
standards for basic riding; i.e., the 
fundamentals which every rider and 
horse should know before specializing 
in such riding games as hunting, field 
riding, exhibiting, etc. 

In addition to formulating these 
standards, the Committee on Riding 
conducts instruction and rating cen- 
ters where riders may present them. 
selves for tests to measure their ability 
against the standards in basic riding. 
Ten such rating centers have been held 
to date with men and women from all 
sections of the country meeting to- 


gether for six-day sessions of instruc- 
tion and rating trials. It is the ambi- 
tion of the Committee on Riding and 
the riders who receive ratings, to see 
more uniformity and higher qualifica- 
tions among riders and horses. 

Our camp does not particularly em- 
phasize riding, since it is an optional 
activity with our campers, but approxi. 
mately 60°, of them choose to ride. 
The number is increasing each year 
and is indicative of the rapidly in- 
creasing interest in riding. Since we 
consider horseback riding our most 
hazardous activity, for safety’s sake 
alone, it has seemed especially import- 
ant to us to make certain that our rid- 
ing counselor be the best trained and 
most reliable member of our staff. For 
the past four summers at least one, 
and whenever possible both, instructors 
have NSWA rating. The improvement 
in our rider’s skill has been gratify- 
ing. The campers feel that their et- 
forts at improvement are worthwhile 
when the program is consistent and 
progressive from year to year. 





PROTECT your CAMPER 


LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR GYO@? CAMPERS 


A streamlined service designed for 
your camp from wide experience. 


Prompt, COUrtEOUS attention given all 


arrangements and claims. 





WRITE 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


gout. BERRY STREET 
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Books You'll Want 


To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


Childcraft 

Edited and compiled by the Editorial 
Staff of Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 
k. Wacker Drive, Chicago |. De 
Luxe binding $66.00, Library Edi- 
tion $56.00. Order direct. 
Reviewed by Mary G. Galloway. 


This 14 volume set is bound in at- 
tractive, bright, washable leather and 
contains a wealth of reading pleasure. 
Angelo Patri, well known authority 
on child guidance, in his introduction 
points out that “Good reading is as 
essential to the nourishment of a child’: 
character as good food is necessary 
for the development of his body.” 

The first two volumes are devoted 
to poetry and include all the old 
favorites such as Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Christina Rossetti, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Eugene Field, as well 
as the contemporary A. A. Milne, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Rachel Field, 
Carl Sandburg, and a host of others. 
It is a delightful and comprehensive 
collection, beautifully illustrated by 
almost as many artists as there are 
authors. 

The book on creative play and hob- 
bies offers many helpful suggestions 
on games, crafts, rainy-day fun, plan- 
ning of parties, play-acting and mak- 
ing otf toys and playthings. Another 
volume is on Great Men and Famous 
Deeds, which offers good source ma- 
terial for dramatizations as well as 
fascinating reading. 

In the three books which are writ- 
ten for parents to study, camp direc- 
tors and counselors will find chapters 
by such well known authorities on 
children as William Blatz, Fritz Red, 
and Mary M. Reed. The ttles of the 
books are: “The Growing Child,” 
“Guidance for Development” and 
“Ways of Learning.” 

The book on Art and Music has 
short biographical sketches of many 
artists, including the great masters in 
both fields. It also contains reproduc- 
tions of some famous paintings and 
short explanation of musical instru- 
ments. The final volume in the set 
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uses the modern method of teaching 
by pictures and a small amount of 
text. Here is a whole world of inter- 
esting and fascinating facts for the 
young explorer in the world of Science 
and Industry. 

Ernest G. Osborne of Columbia Un1- 
versity, Chairman of the Childcraft 
Editorial Advisory Board, says at the 
beginning of these volumes, “Nothing 
can be more satisfying than to see boys 
and girls grow and develop and to 
know that one has played an impor- 
tant part in making that growth and 
development the sort that will bring 
happiness.” 

The publishers of Childcraft have 
done an excellent job both as to ma 
terial and presentation. The set offers 
camp directors and counselors a never- 
failing source of ideas and to campers 
who trequent the library the books 


offer a wide choice of stimulating 
reading. 

Indiancraft 

By W. Ben Hunt $3.00 


Reviewed by F. Edgar Hubbard, As:- 
sociate Professor of Physics and 
Mathematics, Springfield (Mass.) 
College. 


This is a reprint of a favorite of 
many students of Indian lore and 
crafts. Ben Hunt, a master craftsman 
and teacher, describes in this book over 
40 craft items of Indian origin. In ad- 
dition to the more common ones are 
many interesting and unusual ones, au- 
thenticated by careful research. 

Directions are straight-forward, clear 
and concise. Accompanied as they are 
by the author’s own sketches, they give 
both details of construction and the ef- 
fect of the finished article. Of great in- 
terest are the many added hints and 
suggestions which stimulate further 
development and experimentation on 
the various projects. 

The book is sufficiently elementary 
to be placed in the hands of the be- 
ginner, yet holds a real challenge to 
the one who feels himself somewhai 
of an authority on the subject. 

















NEW _ Fire Proof 


_FIRE-FIGHTING BROOMS 





Perfex Fire Fighting 
brooms can easily be 
handled by any boy or 
girl camper and should 
be placed about every 
camp within easy reach 
as standard safety equip- 
ment. In the open camp- 
site they are especially 
essential for water is not 
immediately available 
there. One of these Fire 
Fighting brooms in a 
handy place in your camp 
may prevent a_ serious 
forest fire. 

e Made with tough FIRE 
PROOF fibres. 

e Countersunk WIRE 
BAND around fibres. 

e Heavy Gauge rustproof 
metal shoulder. 

e Reinforced with 4 inch 
metal collar around 
neck. 

e Strong hardwood han- 
dles. 

e Overall length 60”. 

e Meet U.S. Forestry and 
City Fire Department 
Specifications. 

e Guaranteed against de- 
fects. 

Send today for the informative pamphlet 
“HOW A FIRE FIGHTING BROOM PRE- 
VENTS FOREST AND GRASS FIRES.” You 
will find many hints on this type of safety 
equipment, and descriptions of the many 
other camp brooms manufactured by Perfex, 
including tent and cabin brooms, kitchen 
brooms and many others. 

TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 

If your supplier cannot supply you, send 
$12.00 for six of these Perfex Fire Fighting 
Brooms. COD orders accepted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERFE X 


51 DINSMORE PLACE 


BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 
Twenty Five Years of Experience 
Manufacturing Specialized Fibre Brooms 




















THE CAMP PROGRAM 
BOOK 
Edited by CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
in collaboration with the 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOC, 


“Offers many helps to camp directors 
and leaders ... contains a wide variety 
of program ideas and resource sugges- 
tions and information on techniques 
and means of making the program 
more effective through democratic 
planning.’’—from the Introduction by 
Reynold E. Carlson, President, ACA. $5. 


Order through bookstores or direct 


pEssociation PrE88 


291 BROADWAY N. Y¥.C.7 

















ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Caump” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 
packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 
OWN PHOTOS 


a Ah 4 te Aol om ol of 1-0 ool fof -3 an, A © 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 








AFTER TAPS 





... the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bet- 
ter day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed — of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


“FASTER, FASTER!” 


By Mary L. NortTHway 


OW, NOW,” cried the Queen, “/ast- 
er, Faster!” 

You may remember that after Alice 
had run as fast as she could she found 
herself under the same tree she had 
started from. “In our country,” said 
Alice, “you’d generally get to somewhere 
else, if you ran very fast for a long 
time.” 

“A slow sort of country,” said the 
Queen. “Now here it takes all the run- 
ning you can do to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere 
else, you must run twice as fast as that.” 


’ 


We seem to have become used to liv- 
ing in the “Looking Glass” country our- 
selves. We not only go faster and faster, 
but we feel there is some moral virtue 
in so doing. We boast that we have driv- 
en 3,200 miles in six days, but say little 
of what we saw on the way. We are 
proud of attending ten committee meet- 
ings in a week, but hate to admit we 
enjoyed any of them, We exult in the 
fact that we obtained oun Ph.D. or be- 
came assistant manager at an earlier age 
than any other candidate. Conversely, we 
feel slightly apologetic to admit that we 
spent an evening sitting at home, and if 
we do find time to “stand and stare” we 
assume that it is a sin to waste time, but 
not to waste energy. Like the busy bee 
we feel we must improve each shining 
hour, forgetting that the bee is more 
conscious of the sunshine and the nectar 
than of his efforts at self or social im- 
provement. Our race to “get on,” to 
come first, to get ahead, usually takes us 
hack to the same tree, having achieved 
only breathlessness, fatigue, ulcers or a 
neurosis on the way, and having no time 
whatever to enjoy the view. However, 
the aster-laster principle is deeply em- 
bedded in our cultural pattern, and if 
we adults choose to ride on a continu- 
ously accelerating merry-go-round, it is 
our business. We obtain the illusion of 
progress; if we are fast enough we may 
even catch the “ring” in which case we 
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can travel onward again, until finally we 
become at best bored, and at worst dizzy. 
But when we put our children on the 
merry-go-round we all too often drive 
them to nothing but distraction. When 
we force them to run Faster-Faster they 
become anxious, fatigued and a little 
crabby. They would rather have spent 
the time playing by the tree which was 
pleasant itself in the first place. 

Parents hurry children and judge their 
worth according to law of conservation 
of time and expenditure of energy. The 
child who can read at five years is 
deemed better than the child who reads 
at six, even though they both read only 
the comics. The child who has made 
many friends is better than the child 
who has made a few. The child who 
violates the folkways of “getting on 
with the job” by dawdling is considered 
to present a problem so serious that it 
requires special consideration at parent 
education meetings. To help them con- 
form to the Faster-Faster principle we 
arrange each hour we can with worth- 
while activities, music lessons, dancing 
classes, training in sports, art classes, 
extra reading and supervised play. 

But parents are no more inculcated 
with the hurry-up approach than psy- 
chologists. For years these scientists 
have been conducting experiments on 
learning both with children and animals. 
In these they have assumed, unquestion- 
ably, that learning can be evaluated in 
terms of its speed, Rats who are slow 
in learning to find the cheese, or children 
who take a long time in learning vulgar 
fractions, are said to be stupid. No one 
even suspects that they may simply have 
been wise enough to know that both 
cheeses and fractions would wait and 
that there were many more interesting 
things to do and to see en route to these 
laudable goals. 


It is too much to suggest that we all 
stop running and sit under the tree 
where we are: such an atomic idea 
would disrupt our cultural pattern more 
drastically than an invasion. We_ will 


continue to hurry and our children will 
hurry to keep up with us, and then we 
will hurry to keep up with our children. 
But without being considered insurgents 
could we hesitantly advocate a Freedom- 
from-Hurry plan to be effective only for 
playtime and holidays? Could play be- 
come play again instead of “organized 
recreation?’ Could camps provide periods 
for dabbling and dawdling, instead of 
days filled with instructional periods and 
interest groups? Could we abolish badges 
for achievement and bestow them for 
enjoyment? Could we proclaim one day 
a year on which every one did exactly 
as he liked, and even the clocks ceased 
to run? Could we give our children, if 
not ourselves, the privilege of believing 
that it is the process not the product that 
is important, the journeying as much as 
the destination that has _ significance ? 
Could we help them to discover that they 
learn to live, not live to learn? Can’t the 
curriculum of living provide its real 
recesses ? 

Such thoughts are not mere facetious 
wanderings of the imagination. We seri- 
ously feel that the tremendous pressures 
placed on the child of today to “get on,” 
to “make good,” to “do well,” to “main- 
tain and surpass standards,” place heavy 
strains on his sound healthy develop- 
ment, The child learns, all too easily, to 
conform as we encourage him to run 
Faster-Faster. In doing so he often 
misses the beauty of the world around 
him, and in the end he may discover the 
prizes of the race are only baubles; or 
the strain on his psychological muscles 
may be too great and so he becomes a 
deformed or broken creature. 

Perhaps we cannot teach ourselves, 
but we might teach our children that the 
worst waste of time is never to waste 
time, and that incessant running takes 
you back to the same tree—the only dit- 
ference being that you are now both hot 
and thirsty. 


Reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Child Study, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 
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